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JOHN FOSTER. 


JOHN Foster was born Sept. 17, 1770, and was the eldest son of 
respectable and pious parents. His father, who was a weaver as well 
as farmer, was a sedate, strong-minded, and useful man, and took a 
prominent part in the religious society of which he was a member. 
The son, from his earliest youth, manifested a thoughtfulness, dis- 
crimination, and spirit of observation and inquiry, which attracted 
the attention of others, and obtained for him the name of “ old 
fashioned.”” He shunned the society of boys of his own age; and 
from the circumstances into which he was thrown, he acquired a 
degree of timidity which amounted to an “ infinite shyness.’ His 
youth, until he was seventeen years of age, was spent in spinning 
and weaving ; an employment which excited his deep disgust, and 
from which he escaped as often as possible, to devote himself to 
study and meditation. He felt conscious of the ability to weave 
fabric superior to “‘ double stuffs and lastings,”’ and resolved to 
give his energies to objects worthy of his powers. 

At the age of seventeen, he became a member of the Baptist 
Church in Hebdenbridge, under the pastoral care of Dr. Fawcett, 
a most excellent and worthy divine, and a friend whom Mr. Fos- 
ter had every reason to hold in grateful remembrance. Here, 
having resolved to devote himself to the gospel ministry, he ap- 
plied himself so closely to his studies, that fears were entertained 
for his health. ‘ Frequently whole nights were spent in reading 
and meditation ; and on these occasions, his favorite resort was a 
grove in Dr. Fawcett’s garden. His scholastic exercises were 
marked by great labor, and accomplished very slowly. Many of 
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his inferiors in mental power surpassed him in the readiness with 
which they performed the prescribed lessons.” 

Having spent three years at Brearley Hall, he entered the 
Baptist College at Bristol. Here he formed an intimate acquaint- 
ance and warm friendship with Robert Hall, and his talented and 
pious associate, Joseph Hughes, one of the founders of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

At the age of twenty-two, Mr. Foster entered the ministry, and 
preached first at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and afterwards at Chichester, 
Dublin, Downend near Bristol, and Frome. He is said, on ac- 
count of the depth of his matter, the stiffness and coldness of his 
delivery, and his low and husky voice, to have absolutely emptied 
the chapels in which he preached. But of his career as a minis- 
ter, we shall have occasion hereafter to speak. 

It was as an essayist, that Mr. Foster first became generally 
known, and although his reputation as a writer has mainly rested 
upon his essays, yet we cannot but regard many of his contribu- 
tions to the Eclectic Review as evincing as much genius, and keen 
discernment, as any other of his writings. His aim as an author, 
at the outset, was to avoid the beaten track and common place 
views of his cotemporaries, and examine his subject in its elements, 
its occult laws, and least obvious relations. He brought to his 
work a mind disciplined to severe and patient thinking ; a mind 
satisfied with nothing short of the most thorough examination, and 
complete mastery, of the topic under consideration. 

His style has been complained of as being cumbrous, elaborate, 


and, in some instances, obscure. While we wish that a portion of 


‘this language had been less involved, and more suited to the taste 


of the general reader, we cannot but admit that it is well adapted 


to his mode of thinking, and is more justly entitled to praise than 
censure. Jor comprehension and condensation, for the happiest 
selection of words to convey his meaning, for force and beauty of 
illustration, and for real power in its suggestive influence, Mr. 
Foster’s style can hardly be surpassed. 

Some persons are under the impression, that the writer of long 
sentences must necessarily be diffuse ; and that compact thought 
can alone be expressed in short sentences. But we often find in 
a single sentence of Foster more valuable thought and rich im- 
agery, than can be found in whole pages of many other writers. 
When we pass from one sentence to another, instead of finding the 
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same idea presented in a new form, or slightly modified, we dis- 
cover new ideas, and oftentimes an assemblage of them, sparkling 
with fresh beauties, and radiant with the genius of the author. 
We are wearied with no needless repetition, imposed upon by no 
array of pompous words and ‘‘ showy sameness ;”’ but we have 
the strong, solid, useful thoughts of a strong, earnest, colossal 
writer. We are listening to a man who writes because he has 
something to say, and not because he wishes to say something. 
It is true, that Mr. Foster bestowed upon his essays an enormous 
amount of toil, and that with ‘ labor dire and weary woe,” he 
wrought out his productions, struggling as with almost death-throes, 
to give his ideas their appropriate form. Yet if, while laboring 
to overcome his natural indolence, and aversion to literary effort, 
he accomplished so much, and did his work so well, instead of 
quarrelling with the labor, as some reviewers have been disposed 
to do, we should be the more grateful for the results. 

Mr Foster published his essays at a time, when evangelical re- 
ligion found but little sympathy with those who claimed to be most 
conversant with the philosophy and literature of the day; and 
yet, without writing directly upon religious topics, he succeeded 
in introducing divine truths, clothed in language which could not 
fail to make an impression upon the higher classes of society. 
Although he discarded the set phrases in which it was customary 
to present the truths of the gospel, for which we cannot blame 
him ; and although he entertained some errors, for which he was 
without excuse, still his aim seems to have been to be useful, and 
to vindicate the claims of Christianity, and enforce them upon the 
attention of those who boasted of their indifference, and their 
scepticism. 

As a critic, the highest rank must be assigned to Mr. Foster. 
Although he does not develop such vast and rich steves of general 
knowledge as constitute the charm of the writings of Burke and 
Macaulay, nor produce such brilliant flashes of genius as Carlyle, 
yet his reviews interest and instruct us by their truthfulness and 
depth, and the power of nice discrimination and keen satire which 
they exhibit. While reading them, we feel that his criticisms and 
views are just; that there is truth, — honest, palpable, indisputa- 
ble truth, in what he is uttering ; and we are gratified at his able 
and uniform defence of Christianity against the assaults of its 
proud and wily adversaries. 
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In his review of Chalmers’s Astronomical Discourses, we have 
some of the most sublime views and reflections upon the science of 
modern astronomy, and the most triumphant arguments against 
that class of sceptics, who have employed this and other sciences, 
as engines with which to attempt to batter down Christianity. 
We would by no means undervalue the able discourses of the emi- 
nent Scotch divine; but it is often refreshing to go from the 
tedious amplification, and rhetorical pomp of the doctor’s style, to 
the simple, condensed, and muscular language of Mr. Foster. 
Did our limits allow, we should be glad to bring forward, side by 
side, passages from each, to illustrate the justness of this remark. 
Dr. Chalmers once replied, when asked what John Foster was 
now about, that ** he was thinking as hard as ever, at the rate of a 
sentence a week.” At this reply, we are not disposed to smile ; 
for we prefer to receive even but a sentence a week, if crowded 
with thought and mental nourishment, rather than a thousand 
in the perusal of which no other feeling is experienced than 
that of vexation at the waste of time and attention, which they 
have occasioned. If any one gives us bread, even by the sweat 
of his brow, it 1s preferable to the chaff which is produced by slight 
and hasty effort. 

Mr. Foster devoted, particularly during the latter part of his 
life, considerable attention to politics, and was the uniform and 
firm friend of civil and ecclesiastical freedom. He had no partial- 
ity for kings or prelates; but felt most keenly the wrongs and 
oppressions, which the people suffered from the British crown, and 
the established church. ‘Tyranny and injustice, in all their forms, 
were the objects of his deep abhorrence, and most poignant indig- 
nation ; nor was he backward in the expression of his views upon 
the legalized wickedness, and ecclesiastical corruptions, which came 
under his observation. In tracing the history of the established 
clergy down to the present time, he brings against them the most 
serious and well established charges; convicting them of open 
hostility to evangelical truth, of uniform opposition to ‘an im- 
proved education of the common people,”’ and of exerting a blight- 
ing influence upon the interests of the Protestant faith, as professed 
in the British empire. But we are mainly concerned with Mr. 
Foster’s theological opinions. These we gather from his corres- 
pondence, in which he seems to express his views and feelings, 
upon all subjects, with the utmost freedom. With entire unreserve 
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he communicates the inmost emotions, desires and aspirations of 
his heart, as well as his views and opinions; and, at the same 
time, with studied precision, he selects the language, and con- 
structs the sentences, of his most familiar epistles. 

From the commencement of his public career, Mr. Foster ap- 
pears to have had very imperfect views of the gospel ministry, 
as to its duties, responsibilities, and the preparation requisite to 
its successful prosecution. His studies and reflections were not 
mainly directed towards this object ; but had too much reference 
to his literary pursuits. Hence, as a preacher, he signally failed ; 
and with the exception of a few highly cultivated auditors, who 
were entertained by his display of intellectual skill and logical 
power, he found no sympathy with his audience, and felt that he 
possessed no power over their consciences or hearts. Besides the 
infelicities of his style, and the awkwardness of his manner, his 
own mind was not settled in regard to some of the fundamental 
doctrines of our faith. A few years after he commenced preach- 
ing, in writing to Mr. Hughes, he said: ** I have discarded, for 
instance, the doctrine of eternal punishment. I can avow no 
opinion on the peculiar points of Calvinism, for I have none, nor 
see the possibility of forming a satisfactory one. I am no Socini- 
an; but I am in doubt between the Orthodox and Arian doctrines, 
not without some inclination to the latter.” 

While thus vacillating between truth and error, and entering 
the pulpit ignorant of the message which his Master would have 
him deliver, and feeling but little confidence in the power of the 
gospel to subdue the depraved will and turn the current of the 
affections, it is not surprising, that, with all his genius and logical 
acumen, he should have produced so much dissatisfaction among his 
hearers. Had his repeated failures resulted from the peculiarities 
of his style, or his habits of thinking, or that ‘‘ painful sense of an 
awkward but entire individuality,” which when not twelve years 
old he was conscious of, we might feel a sympathy for him in his 
want of success as a preacher. But when we find him wavering 
between Orthodoxy and Arianism, and discarding one of the plain- 
est and most important doctrines of Scripture, and while admitting 
and deploring his “ total want of all knowledge of intellectual 
philosophy, and of all metaphysical reading,* yet taking no pains 


* Life and Correspondence, Vol. i. P. 203. 
VoL. om. 13* 
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to remedy this evil, or to investigate the foundations and eviden- 
ces of the truth, we feel no disposition to apologize for him ; but 
rather regard him as recreant to the high trust committed to an 

ambassador of Christ. 6 
The most prominent of Mr. Foster’s theological errors, was his 
denial of the doctrine of eternal punishment. His views on this t 
point are fully expressed in a letter addressed to a young minister, : 
dated September 24, 1841, and opening with the following declara- 
tion: “ If you could have been apprized how much less research 
I have made into what has been written on the subject of your 
letter than you appear to have done, you would have had little 
expectation of assistance in deciding your judgment. I have, 
perhaps, been too content to let an opinion, (or impression,) ad- : 
mitted in early life, dispense with protracted inquiry and vari- 3 
ous reading.”’ Is it right for one whose vocation it is to stand up 4 
in defence of the doctrines of Christianity, and instruct his fellow- ia 
men in the things that pertain to their everlasting peace, to be 
: 
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‘‘ content to let an opinion or impression, admitted in early life, | 
dispense with protracted inquiry, and various reading,’’ when that Le 
opinion or impression relates to the most vital interests of the hu- 
man family ? If such a course is justifiable in one, it is so in all ; 
and to whom can we confidently look for sound and mature opin- 
ions, and for the defence of ‘‘the faith once delivered to the 
saints ?’’ And is it fair, that a reputation gained in one depart- 
ment, that of general literature, should be used to sanction opin- 
ions in another department, when those opinions have never been 
the subject of thorough investigation. 

Mr. Foster, in his letter, admits that, ‘‘ the general, not very 
far short of universal, judgment of divines in affirmation of the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, must be acknowledged a weighty 
consideration. It is a very fair question. Is it likely that so 
many thousands of able, learned, benevolent, and pious men should 
all have been in error? And the language of Scripture is formi- 
dably strong ; so strong that it must be an argument of extreme 
cogency that would authorize a limited interpretation.” f 

Without, however, examining the question, Whether it 7s | 
‘likely that so many thousands of able, learned, benevolent and 
pious men should all have been in error,’ and without bringing 
forward those ‘‘ arguments of extreme cogency,’’ which would 
authorize a limited interpretation of those passages of Scripture, 
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where the doctrine of eternal punishment is taught, (an omission 
which we do not hesitate to pronounce most unpardonable,) he 
proceeds to consider what he calls the moral argument, — ‘ that 
which comes in the stupendous idea of eternity.”’ In presenting 
this, the main point at which he aims, is, to show the palpable 
unreasonableness of having the sins of so short a life, sins commit- 
ted from the promptings of a depraved nature, and under the in- 
fluence of strong temptations, followed by so terrible a doom. This 
idea is dwelt upon at considerable length, and receives all the 
force which our author’s strong and eloquent language can give to it. 
But if the magnitude of the penalty as contrasted with his views 
of the insignificance of the crimes, is a sufficient ground for the 
rejection of the doctrine of eternal punishment, then we see not 
why the same principle, when applied to the orthodox view of the 
atonement, does not overthrow the position which Mr. Foster, in his 
review of Chalmers’s Astronomical Discourses, labors so ably and 
successfully to establish. or there the argument of the infidel, 
based upon the idea that this world, viewed in the light of modern 
astronomy, is too insignificant to receive the degree of attention 
which the Bible represents as having been bestowed upon it, is 
triumphantly met. It is met by the consideration, that such is 
the nature of the divine character, and the value of the human 
soul, that there is nothing inconsistent in believing in the almost 
infinite extent of the universe ; and, at the same time, in the fact, 
that such care is bestowed upon this minute province, and such a 
deep interest felt in its welfare, as to warrant the mission and 
death of the Son of God to save it. So we may say, that such is 
the nature of God’s holy law, and such the dreadful character and 
destructive tendency of sin, that short as human life is, it may be 
perfectly consistent to visit upon the transgressor the penalty of 
eternal death. And if the infidel opinion, respecting Christianity, 
is, to use Mr. Foster’s own words, “a notion betraying great 
narrowness of mind,’’ we would ask, how far does his opinion, upon 
the point before us, fall short of betraying the same characteristic ? 

As the Sovereign of the moral universe, God is called upon to 
make the most emphatic and impressive exhibition of his abhor- 
rence of sin. There is an imperative necessity, so to speak, to 
stay the progress of this evil, by the strongest barrier which it is 
possible for Almighty power to erect; and God has done it by attach- 
ing to the transgression of his law, the penalty of eternal death. 
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But if sin prevails to so alarming an extent, and its ravages are 
so direful, notwithstanding this awful penalty is staring men in the 
face, what would be the consequence were this punishment to be 
removed, and mankind permitted to rush on in their sinful courses, 
under the assurance that they must finally reach heaven ! 

But, says Mr. Foster, think of an eternity of suffering, of an 
infliction of misery, protracted through millious of ages, and then 
just commencing! Yes; and think, too, of the evils of sin; of 
its tendency to defeat all moral government; and to blast the hap- 
piness of the moral universe. 

Another difficulty which Mr. Foster encountered was the in- 
consistency, as he regarded it, of the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment with the divine goodness. ‘ I acknowledge,” he says, “ my 
inability to admit this belief together with a belief in the divine 
goodness, — the belief that God is love; that his tender mercies 
are over all his works.”” In reply, we would acknowledge our in- 
ability to reconcile a failure on God’s part as to making the strong- 
est possible expression of his disapprobation of sin, with the perfect 
benevolence of his character. If, in the exercise of what some 
men deem divine compassion, justice is sacrificed, and the inter- 
ests of obedient subjects are left exposed, we cannot prove God’s 
infinite benevolence. We can only prove, that either the greatest 
weakness and inefficiency hold the reins of government, or that 
the Supreme Ruler is a malevolent being, and the patronizing 
approver of sin. 

In order to establish the benevolent character of an earthly 
ruler, we do not consider it necessary for him to throw open the 
doors of every prison, and to pardon indiscriminately every violator 
of the laws of the land. A judge may have a heart full of com- 
passion, and still condemn the criminal. He may read the sen- 
tence with tears in his eyes, and may most deeply regret the 
necessity which compels the miserable man to suffer death. But 
the majesty of law must be sustained at all hazards ; and in the 
divine government it will be sustained, though the heavens and 
the earth perish. 

But the point where Mr. Foster’s mind most labored in regard 
to this question was, his confounding natural and moral inability. 
After speaking of our conceptions of God’s goodness, he says: 
‘¢ But if so, how would all our ideas be confounded while contem- 
plating him bringing, of his own sovereign will, a race of creatures 
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into existence, in such a condition that they certainly will, and 
must, — must by their nature and circumstances, go wrong, and 
be miserable unless prevented by special grace.” 

This word must, which he has, in this letter, repeated and ital- 
icized, is the rock upon which he makes shipwreck of his orthodoxy. 
The same opinion is elsewhere enlarged upon ; and our author, at 
the close of this letter, sums up his argument by asking: “ If the 
very nature of man, as created, every individual, by the sovereign 
Power, be in such desperate disorder, that there is no possibility 
of conversion and salvation, except in the instances where that 
Power interposes with a special and redeeming efficacy, how can 
we conceive that the main proportion of the race thus morally im- 
potent, (that is, really and absolutely impotent,) will be eternally 
punished for the inevitable result of this moral impotence ?”’ 

Now if it be true, that this impotence of man is so real and 
absolute as to leave him without an ability of any kind to resist 
the corruptions of his nature, or withstand the power of external 
temptation, then we are ready to allow that it is a violation of the 
plainest principles of justice to eternally punish the race for the 
inevitable consequences of this impotency. Indeed, we would go 
farther, and say that such beings are not capable of sinning at all; 
and that to subject them to suffering even for a limited period, 
would be as unjust and cruel, as to punish the brute creation for 
not acting contrary to the instincts of their nature. 

This argument, therefore, of Mr. Foster, if it prove anything, 
proves too much, by precluding all punishment; and also involves 
him in the grossest inconsistency, when this view is compared with 
the opinions scattered through his other writings, and resting upon 
his full belief in some kind and degree of future retribution. How 
completely does it strip his splendid vindications of the truth of 
the Bible, of all their power, and destroy the sincerity of all his 
pulpit appeals to persuade his hearers to repent and escape the 
divine wrath! What becomes, too, of the language he uses with 
reference to the infidel Hume? In speaking of the manner of his 
meeting death, he says: “ For that scepticism necessarily acknow- 
ledged a possibility, and a chance, that the religion, which he had 
scorned, might, notwithstanding be found true ; and might, in the 
moment after his death, glare upon him with all its terrors.” * — 


* Foster’s Miscellanies, P. 300. 
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What terrors ? Not the terrors of eternal death, for Mr. Foster 
had discarded that doctrine. Nor the terrors of even a limited 
degree of suffering, if the reasoning we are examining be correct. 
In the very next paragraph, he adds: “To a man who solemnly 
believes the truth of revelation, and therefore, the threatening 
of divine vengeance against the despisers of it, this scene will 
present as mournful a spectacle as perhaps the sun ever shone 
upon.” But if these ‘‘ threatenings of divine vengeance ”’ relate 
to sufferings, the duration and intensity of which every man is at 
liberty to limit as he may feel inclined, and if Mr. Hume’s scepti- 
cism was the inevitable result of a real and absolute impotence, 
which he could not avoid, and for which he was not answerable, 
then, this spectacle is not very mournful; neither do we hear 
‘from the darkness in which he vanishes, the shriek of surprise 
and terror, and the overpowering accents of the messenger of 
vengeance,” which seem to fall with such saddening power upon 
Mr. Foster’s ear. 

Our author’s fallacy lies in mistaking a moral certainty for a 
physical necessity. He overlooks the fact, that the certainty of 
human actions, which we denominate a moral certainty, is essen- 
tial not only to the stability, but to the very existence of the divine 
government; and that it is perfectly consistent with moral respon- 
sibility. The divine Ruler must know what will be the conduct 
of his subjects, in all the circumstances in which they may be 
placed; and, in a sense, he must determine their actions, and 
foreordain whatsoever cometh to pass, else the affairs of his moral 
government cannot be so conducted as to secure the ends of his 
administration. He must arrange and control all the events which 
transpire in his kingdom, or they must be controlled by chance ; 
and the liability must exist of unforeseen exigencies arising, which 
may defeat his purposes, and endanger the very existence of his 
throne. In short, he must either rule his subjects ; or be ruled by 
them, and be compelled to shape the measures of his administra- 
tion to meet emergencies as they occur. 

But it is not necessary to pursue this argument. The absurdities 
of Mr. Foster’s position are too apparent, to render it necessary 
for us to enter into a disquisition upon the nature of free-agency, 
and lead our readers through the fields of metaphysical inquiry 
which this subject opens before us. It is sufficient to say that 
Mr. Foster’s opinions upon the doctrine of eternal punishment 
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have no weight with us, for the following reasons. 1. He acknow- 
ledges that he has never carefully investigated the subject. 2. He 


' makes no pretensions to having fairly met and discussed the 


passages of Scripture which plainly teach the doctrine. 38. His 
reasonings, as far as they go, are filled with fallacies, which a little 
reflection would have rendered obvious to his own mind. 4. His 
main arguments, if they prove anything, prove, that there can be 
no justice in any punishment whatever, no sense of wrong with 
the guilty, and no element of freedom in the human constitution. 
They make God’s moral government a solemn farce, and all his 
threatenings a mere mockery. 

We cannot, however, but express our deep regret, that one 
from whom we have received so much pleasure and instruction, 
and who, by the splendor of his genius, and the power of his 
language, has furnished such valuable contributions to English 
literature, should have thoughtlessly given the sanction of his 
name, and the weight of his influence, to so pernicious an error. 

But his work is done. His influence, whether for good or for evil, 
has gone forth, and is destined to work out its legitimate results. 
On the fifteenth of October, 1843, Mr. Foster closed his earthly 
career, and surrendered his soul into the hands of that Judge 
‘who will render to every man according to his deeds.” 





OUR COUNTRY, AS TO THE FUTURE. 


No mightier idea ever stirs the mind, or sways the heart than 
DESTINY. What elevates man above the brute, more than this ? 
The consciousness of immortality, and of capacities worthy such 
duration, rouses from mere animal life, to thought and action 
befitting an intelligent and immortal being. 

We may discern this influence more clearly, if we select indi- 
vidual examples. Mohammed impressed the idea of destiny on his 
followers, till the cross waned before the crescent. Napoleon, 
“the man of destiny,’ as he deemed himself, and was regarded 
by his armies, profited by the same strong spell; and the “ Sun 
of Austerlitz’’ was the watchword to many a victory. <A higher 
and holier example is recorded in the case of that humble man of 
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God, Samuel J. Mills. He was young, unnoticed and obscure, 
when be said to a friend: ‘‘ You and I are little men; but we 
must not rest till we make our influence felt round the world.” 
Mills died in early manhood, and sleeps amid the corals of the 
ocean; but his destiny is accomplished. The missionary zeal he 
helped to kindle has lighted its beacons around the globe; and a 
new republic has sprung up on the African coast, from the germ 
he planted there. 

What is true of individuals, is true of nations. The idea of 
destiny enters largely into their character and condition. We 
have, therefore, watched with deep interest, the efforts of many 
in our land, to rouse our people to the destiny of the Anglo-Saxon 
race ; a destiny, as they represent it, of conquest and universal 
dominion. We do not regard it as idle talk. For, let that senti- 
ment once be impressed on the nation, and no war-cry would be 
half so terrible. Under its stimulus, not only Mexico, but all 
South America, will be trampled by invading hosts, and the 
star-spangled banner wave over the entire Western continent. 
Give to our people this impression, and you have let loose a power 
which will not be checked, till the end is attained. Hence, we 
deprecate such teachings, and would have the mind of the nation 
drawn to juster views. 

What, then, is the destiny of the United States? *We cannot 
unseal the book of God’s decrees, nor read the folded leaves. 
But we may gather much from the origin, progress, government 
and character of a people, to assist in evolving its probable destiny. 
We have already presented some of the more distinct lights and 
shadows in the position of our country, as to the past, and as to the 
present ; and we cannot repress the conviction, that our land is 
destined to be alight to the world; and her people, if true to 
themselves, a blessing to mankind. Her beginning, her advance- 
ment, and her institutions, are so many tokens of that path by 
which she will forsake the dogmas of old despotism, and open a 
new dispensation of liberty and religion. 

In this path, a new an® glorious destiny invites us. War is an 
antiquated pageant. Man may never surpass the Macedonian, 
the Roman, or the Corsican, in feats of valor. But here is a 
field, almost without competitors, of love and mercy. Its trophies 
are not banners wrested from a bleeding foe, nor territory grasped 
by conquering hands; but the blessing of the nations. Wherever 
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the star-spangled banner floats on the breeze, the poor should hail 
it as the flag of freedom, and all the oppressed bless it as the 


symbol of deliverance. America should be earth’s asylum. If 


famine or pestilence wastes distant isles or remoter climes, the 
stricken should turn to her, and never in vain. Light should go 
forth from her to the benighted, bread to the hungry, succor to 
the distressed, help to all mankind. Noble destiny! And we, of 
all nations, are in the best condition for reaching it. Would 
that the national heart and conscience were thoroughly prepared 
thereto! Would that this may become the “‘ end and aim ”’ of the 
administration of our national affairs, and of the united endeavors 
of the whole people of the land ! 

Then might we hope for permanent greatness. For nothing 
knits a people so strongly as moral and religious bonds. Of ancient 
empires, the Roman alone was produced by the religious element, 
and it was the most abidmg. It endured for centuries; while the 
Macedonian, framed only by war, perished at the death. of its 
founder. In more modern times, Sweden never assumed so high 
rank, as when, under the lion-hearted Adolphus, she stood “ the 
bulwark of the Protestant faith.”? Spain attained her highest 
glory when arrayed against the Moors. England may date her 
advancement from Cromwell, who placed her in the fore-front of 
Protestantism. In these cases error and truth were mingled, and 
the iron and clay could not form perfect union. There was a fatal 
element which hastened their decay. That element was war, and 
it sapped the life. England alone yet lives; and she is crippled 
and exhausted by the diseases engendered by war; so that the 
prodigious energy of the vital principle in her alone saves her 
from dissolution. But the most remarkable instance of the power 
of religious bonds is seen in the case of the Jews. Exiles, 
without home or country, they are still one people, because of one 
faith. They are, and always have been, a people of destiny. And 


What wondrous impressions they have made on the world. Con- 


quered and despised, they have yet given their sacred books to 
their conquerors. Moses and the prophets are read in costly 
cathedrals and churches, across whose threshold the Jew may not 
pass. And the nation lives in faith, strong in destiny, while other 
kingdoms pass off into oblivion. Give, then, this idea to our land, 
and it will live. We are of many tribes, divided into many States ; 
and can continue one, only as we are one in purpose and destiny. 
VOL. II. 14 
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Let this destiny be one worthy of us, and we can never be 
destroyed. Let it be a holy end, which will elevate every man, 
and purify each heart and conscience. Then will it be an unbroken 
bond of union; and each citizen will feel himself clothed with 
high responsibility, as a member of a State whose divine destina- 
tion is one of mercy to mankind. The Bible, like the ark and 
tabernacle in the wilderness, will be the grand central point of 
attraction ; and all the tribes, marshalled around it, will move by 
its summons, and cleave together, because one power controls 
them all. 

This is a destiny peculiarly fitted to the character of our institu- 
tions. The despot dare not attempt to accomplish it. It would 
tear up the foundations of his throne. It must be done bya 
people among whom all are free to think and to act, and where 
all may labor for its accomplishment. Let it fill the mind and 
heart of the nation, and each individual may do his part. No 
one so poor and humble, as not to be able to effect something 
towards the noble end. ‘The statesman, in the hall of legislation, 
with eloquent lip, and discerning wisdom, may build up a new 
frame of polity, founded on principles of justice and piety, and 
affording a sure refuge to earth’s long oppressed and degraded 
nations. ‘The guardians of the press, that mighty engine of good 
or evil, shaking off political bigotry and partisan proscription, 
may make it the organ of truth, the servant of mankind, and not 
the slave of faction. The minister of God may, from every altar, 
publish peace and salvation. The teacher of youth may train 
children for useful action and benevolent enterprise. The man of 
business may devote himself to commerce or manufactures, not 
to hoard, or to squander, his gains; but to consecrate them to 
God, his country, and the world. The mother, in her retired 
sphere, as she bends over her babe, and teaches his infant lips to 


‘pray, may aid in rearing a people worthy of our destiny. The 


reaper, on the wide prairies of the West, while he binds his golden 
sheaves; the New England woodsman, while he fells our forest 
pines; the far distant emigrant, by the Rocky Mountains, or in 
Oregon; the sailor, as he launches on the Atlantic or Pacific 
wave, — one and all, the people, the whole people, may thus move 
by one impulse, and labor by one destiny, and make our land the 
light of the nations, diffusing over the earth the mingled radiance 
of peace, liberty, and religion. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES. 


Ir any friend of secret societies, who may read what we write, 
shall not be pleased with our comments, we shall be abundantly 
satisfied, if he will digest for himself the words of our Saviour : 
¢¢ No man, when he hath lighted a candle, putteth it in a secret 
place, neither under a bushel.” Some men may put some other 
things under a bushel; the thief his stolen goods, for instance ; 
the assassin his dagger ; but no man a lighted candle. This, in 
principle, is equivalent to saying, No man putteth under conceal- 
ment any communicable good, designed for the public benefit. 

Things in themselves good, which a man selfishly designs to 
hoard, he may conceal; but good things, benevolently designed 
for the benefit of others, never. It is not natural to man to do it. 
It begets suspicion in every mind, either of the genuineness of the 
alleged good, or of the sincerity of the design to communicate it. 

The use, justification, and advocacy of concealment in alleged 
enterprises of benevolence, is not, however, unheard of in these 
days. Large organizations are to be met with, which cover their 
designs with the veil of secresy ; but yet lay claim to a high de- 
gree of benevolence and beneficence. There has been, within the 
last few years, a somewhat extensive effort to create a popular 
sentiment in favor of secret societies. This has been shewn, not 
only in the institution of a number of them of entirely new mould, 
but by an attempt to revive one long since deemed exploded. 

It certainly is not improper to make use of the allegory of our 
Saviour, in discussing the merits of societies which employ secresy 
in connection with alleged benevolent enterprises. It is the first 
and chief question, Are secret societies justifiable ? 

There are but two ways of forming an estimate of any institu- 
tion; one is, by the principles of its constitution ; the other is, by 
its practical working. Of the essential principles of any institu- 
tion, those only can form the basis of an intelligent opinion, which 
are made public. And so of its practical results. It is by those 
only which are visible, that the beholder from without the pale of 
the institution can judge. Our work then, in answering the ques- 
tion propounded, is very plain, and reduced within very clearly 
definable limits. It resolves itself into the answer to the two 
questions, What is to be said of the known principles, and what of 
the wisible effects, of secret societies ? | 
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As to societies which are strictly secret, we have but one pub- 
lished principle by which to judge. And that is the principle of 
secresy. For, by the very conditions of the case, all else is secret ; 
and is thus kept beyond the reach of our judgment. That the 
principles and the doings of any such society are secret, is the 
only thing about it which is legitimately known. By the propriety, 
or impropriety of thus abiding in the dark, the society must stand 
or fall. What matters it, that the committed members of the 
society assert that it is based on principles of sound morality, and 
with none but righteous or philanthropic objects in view? This is 
not competent testimony ; and it furnishes no aid to conviction. 
The partisans of any society ever constituted, secret or open, 
would say the same. The man must be not only lost to self- 
respect, and to all regard for the good opinion of his fellow-men, 
but foolishly bent upon bringing utter failure upon whatever enter- 
prise he might be engaged in, who had not made up his mind, 
falsely or truly, to say as much as this. 

That any particular secret society vaguely avows principles of 
sound morality, and of practical benevolence, is nothing. What 
we need to know is, the evidence of the purity of its morals, and 
of the genuineness of its philanthropy. Show us your code of 
morals, and your plan of philanthropic action. Let us see how 
you carry out your principles. These things, in secret societies, 
are withheld. They belong to the undivulged secrets of the frater- 
nity. Enough is not told to inspire reasonable confidence into the 
uninitiated. Men are always making false pretensions to virtue 
and goodness. And others have made wild mistakes in regard to 
them. While the members of secret fraternities refuse any sufli- 
cient test of their pretensions, we cannot tell whether the princi- 
ples of their organization are consistent with sound morality and 
genuine philanthropy, or not. We have their assertion to that 
effect. But we have long ago learned to be slow in trusting to 
bare assertion. Give us proof which cannot be mistaken. Let us 
see with our own eyes, and judge for ourselves. Or, at least, 
denying us this, complain not that we take the liberty of waiting 
until we can judge the tree by its fruits. We would not have im- 
plicit faith reposed in the Christian church itself. We would not 
have so much confidence placed in the best Christian, or in any 
number of Christians, that their word should be taken upon trust 
for the truth or beauty of Christianity. Let us see and judge for 
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ourselves, both as to the principles and the fruits of our religion. 
This is ever demanded; and itis ever frankly granted by the church. 
One shade of concealment were a stigma upon Christianity, at the 
sight of which, every Christian would blush, and every infidel exult 
aloud. And we are not ready to accord more of implicit confi- 
dence to members of any fraternity, however fair and honorable 
in appearance, than the whole world would allow to the best disci- 
ples of Jesus, that “ True Witness.”” We cannot sufficiently 
know, then, from the mere assertions of the committed members 
of secret societies, anything about their principles. 

The only inquiry, therefore, for an uninitiated mind, relates to 
the principle of secresy. Is that a safe and justifiable principle ? 
And is it so essential to great and good ends, as more than to bal- 
ance any possible danger incident to it ? 

There is some truth in the adage, that “a man is known by 
the company he keeps.” It is somewhat so of things and of 
abstract qualities. In what company is concealment commonly to 
be found ? 

There is another sentiment of some age, and of some authority, 
and somewhat to the point: ‘* He that doeth evil hateth the light, 
neither cometh to the light lest his deeds should be reproved.” 
For criminal purposes men commonly seek the covert of the night. 
And for such purposes robbers, murderers, swindlers, and all sorts 
of criminals often constitute secret societies. 

It is not the individual, who has most concealment in his make, 
in whom we have most confidence, whatever be his pretensions. 
A frank, open face is almost necessarily the badge of an honest 
man. It is true, that modesty as to our own good deeds, and 
delicacy towards those for whom they are done, are highly com- 
mendable. And just about so far extends that injunction of our 
Saviour, “not to let the left hand know what the right hand 
doeth.” But a modesty which is ostentatious, and a delicacy 
which sets itself up as a paragon, have as little countenance in 
Scripture as in good taste. And these counterfeit graces are so 
often made the cover of something still worse, especially when 
assuming a studied concealment of the good which it is pre. 
tended is done, that you can scarcely fail to be suspicious of 
them. And certainly when we see one carrying his concealment 
so far as utterly to refuse to make satisfactory disclosures, what- 
ever the occasion for instituting an inquiry, it is impossible to. 
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resist the conviction, that it is because there is something covered 
which could not bear the light. 

Such is our involuntary estimate of concealment in individuals. 
Secret combinations have become so associated with crime, that 
the fact of concealment, on the part of a body of men, has come 
to be regarded as well nigh conclusive evidence of fraud. There 
is nothing more adapted to excite odium against any public body, 
than temporarily closed doors. It is because the rule is become 
so general that concealment, in bodies of men, is used for suspicious 
or culpable purposes. If it be a reality, that any association has 
found a new elixir of life, better than Christianity, a surer pana- 
cea for social renovation and individual improvement and perfec- 
tion, why not publish it to the world, and scatter these blessings 
with the liberal hand of the king of day, or of the Prince of Life ? 
Why be miserly hoarding them ; or doling them, almost as self- 
ishly, to a favored few? ‘The devil has too long made use of 
darkness for his unfruitful works, to allow us to believe that the 
saints in light, or saints on earth, or sinners in conclave, will easily 
compete with him in appropriating it to works of righteousness. 
No; they had better follow the advice and the example of the 
sagest and the safest philanthropist who has ever lived on the earth, 
and keep their lights on candlesticks, and not put them under a 
bushel. He bids them to “let their light so shine that others 
may see their good works, and glorify their Father which is in 
Heaven.” 

Let it be once granted that a disposition to hide from public 
inspection begets no suspicion against a combination of men ; and 
that habitually observing the profoundest secresy may be the 
best mode of doing the greatest good; and how soon would the 
artful and designing seize hold of the advantage, as a cloak for 
their deepest and darkest deeds of iniquity ? To what extent and 
intricacy of ramification might they carry their involved plots of 
mischief, before suspicion shall be once excited ! 

Nor is this an unimportant consideration in determining whether 
concealment shall be lifted from its low and vicious associations, 
and held up to public approbation and popularity. It is not an 
unimportant consideration, that encouragement and aid would thus 
be rendered to workers of iniquity. Men, who now band them- 
selves together to carry out schemes of wickedness, are compelled 
to keep it very secret, that they are in concert, as well as that it 
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is for purposes of crime. And this necessity of maintaining 
extreme privacy, 1s itself a very inconvenient trammel upon all 
their operations. But when once secret societies shall come to be 
looked upon as justifiable, it only being requisite to send abroad 


an impression that they are constituted for worthy purposes, and 


one of the greatest stumbling-blocks would be removed out of the 
way of malefactors. One of the most hopeful means of detecting 
them would be taken out of the hands of honest men. What is 
now a clew to the haunts of the vilest nest of blacklegs, might lead 
to intrusion upon the privacy of the choicest spirits of philanthropy. 
When “ Budget ” and “* Mum,” and all the other concerted signs 
and signals of recognition, are taken out of the mouth of associated 
swindlers, and made common to the dialect of honest men, then 
the track of the swindler will soon be lost. Plotters of treason 
would need no longer to conceal the fact that they were closely 
bound together for hidden purposes. Let them only assert that 
their purposes are good; and let some good deed now and then 
escape from its lurking place, just enough to keep suspicion asleep. 

Such is the manifest tendency of a popular use of the principle 
of secresy in prosecuting human enterprises. It offers a right hand 
of fellowship to workers of iniquity, and a double cloak to their 
practices, for which they will be very thankful. But not only so, 
it is unsafe for honest men. It is too great a temptation, even 
for such as make use of it in the first instance innocently and for 
honest purposes. The best of men, in their best undertakings, 
need to feel that they are exposed to the severe scrutiny of the 
popular eye. Accountability at the bar of public opinion is as 
necessary for bodies of men as for individuals. Even good men 
have been trusted too far for their own benefit, or for that of the 
community. 

We deny that any real good, on a large scale, in any ordinary 
circumstances, can be better accomplished in the dark, than in 
open day-light. Andwe call upon those who advocate secret 
societies for benevolent purposes, to offer proof of their advan- 
tages. They bring none. Or rather, the best things they advance 
in their favor, constitute an irrefragable argument against them. 
The secresy which they so highly prize, as their safeguard against 
imposition, proves the narrowness of their plans of good. Nor do 
the advantages which may sometimes result to enterprises of 
unquestionable philanthropy, from temporary and limited conceal- 
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ment, prove anything. Such cases are obvious exceptions to the 
general rule, and it is but poor logic, to reason from what may 
occasionally be done, as to what should be done habitually. 

Nor will our estimate of secret societies be rendered any more 
favorable, if they are judged by their practical working. We 
have already referred to the practical working of by far the 
largest class of them. ‘The greatest share of crime ever com- 
mitted on the earth, is the practical working, to a great extent, 
of secret combinations of men. But we will not include these in 
our present inquiry. Our inquiry shall have respect to those 
private organizations which have avowed their own existence, and 
have even made high pretensions to positive merit. 

We shall not attempt a history of secret societies even of this 
class. We shall briefly refer to the fruits of two intricately rami- 
fied, and closely consolidated, secret institutions of an earlier day. 

The first of these is the order of Jesuits; or, if you will, the 
monastic orders generally in the Romish Church; or wider yet, 
the Roman hierarchy itself. Secresy is here superinduced upon 
the legitimate principles of the Church, and especially of the 
ministry. 

Making no comment upon the deeds of the Man of Sin, or of 
any of his minions, all that we have to say is that, without secresy 
and concert, the Roman hierarchy had never attained to half its 
power to curse mankind. But it was for most holy purposes, in 
pretence, that the practice was originally adopted, of covering 
with an impenetrable veil the arcana of the church. But it spoiled 
the church of God asa depository of religion, or an agency of 
philanthropy. Christianity never has been able to bear the dark. 
It suffers as much from darkness, as some other institutions would 
by light. 

The other institution referred to, is the great defunct, Masonry. 
We barely name it, and it speaks for itself. But it speaks vol- 
umes. In dealing death, it met its own death. But not until it 
told too plainly, that there is none so high or so virtuous as to be 
beyond the reach of temptation. And when men, distinguished 
for uprightness as for rank, can, under the pressure of fidelity to 
their sworn brotherhood, be led to connive at crime, and even 

enter into collusion to commit it, we deem that the tale is fully 
told of the practical working of secret societies, as exemplified in 
Masonry. 
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The mummery of Masonry, its oaths, its revelry and prodigality, 
might be mentioned ; but these are not the most important features 
of its open history, or of its divulged secrets. It was as inter- 
- fering with the equitable execution of the laws of the land, that 
Masonry was most injurious. 

We pass to an institution of very similar character, which, with 
some others akin to it, has sprung up in our day. This institution 
is clearly condemned, as agreeing in principle with other secret 
societies. In its practical working, it is to be judged of, for the 
most part, by the fruits of kindred societies of greater age. Tis 
own fruit has not yet had full time to ripen. 

It is true, that it does already boast of its alms-deeds: ‘ That, 
at a certain time, it was reported to one of the Lodges, that a 
very worthy family were in a very necessitous condition,” (to cut 
a long story short,) ‘ sickness had come upon them in one of its 
worst forms. They had no relatives or friends to relieve them. 
Their means of subsistence were cut off; and they were indeed 
in a destitute condition. The circumstances of the family were 
made known to the Lodge, and though no names were given, and 
we, with the exception of the brother who told us, ignorant of the 
recipients of our bounty ; and though it was brought before us.at a 
late hour, when a portion of our brothers had retired, the sum of 
sixteen dollars was on the instant raised and sent to their relief.’’ 
‘‘ Another case of a similar nature was once presented, which had 
excited the attention of some of our benevolent societies, one of 
which gave one dollar and another five; the story was told to one 
of our Lodges, and immediately thirty dollars were collected and 
deposited in the hands of the needy.”’ Wonderful! What a pity 
this could not have been written in magnificent capitals by some 
sunbeam on the heavens, to the everlasting praise of Odd 
Fellowship! 

But perhaps, after all, that very thirty dollars, in the hands of 
some one of those other benevolent societies, divided into parcels of 
five dollars or of one, according to the circumstances of the case, 
had given the necessary relief to six or to thirty families. But 
most of these, not knowing the magic spell of ‘‘ budget and 
mum,’ or having no friend, whose mysterious rap could introduce 
him to the Lodge to advocate their claims, received no share ‘of 
relief, that the impulsive generosity of Odd Fellowship might 
lavish all on one favored family. 
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And then, how secret they are about this part of the business! 
Some things they are open enough about; just enough to serve 
as a decent cloak to the rest. Who knows but such things are 
decoy-doves? We must beware lest presently there be a net 
sprung. ‘The sagacity of New England has rendered her some- 
what shy of the snare. First in every truly good enterprise, she 
has been last to be caught in this trap. It is to be confessed, 
that there has been, of late, a somewhat extensive flight towards 
this stand, attracted no doubt by the tinsel and the bait. But 
we shall wonder, if this school-boy enterprise shall be successful ; 
and still more, in case it grows and becomes consolidated, if it turn 
not out very much as its predecessor last deceased. 

One word, in closing, with reference to the loud pretensions of 
Odd Fellowship. Its avowed distinctive feature is the motto: 
‘“‘ Friendship, Love and Truth.’ Wonderful is the ingenuity by 
which it came to be discovered, that the degeneracy in human 
society, and the evils which pervade it, have grown chiefly out of 
disregard to ‘‘ Friendship, Love and Truth,” in the intercourse 
of man with man; and that the regeneration of society will be 
best accomplished, by the restoration of the universal brotherhood 
of the race, collected into lodges and encampments. ‘There is a 
great deal of this perverted Christianity, rarified into the thinness 
of evaporated moonshine; accompanied with the appropriate 
admixtures of mystification, and glorification, and bubble-blowing, 
and canting, in the printed documents of Odd Fellows’ Societies, 
and especially in the printed addresses before the Lodges. It is 
questionable, whether there is more of subtlety or puerility in the 
thing; whether there is more of weak piety, or of dark design 
against distinctive, revealed Christianity. At any rate, most 
of the Odd Fellows’ writings are full of the baptized, whining, 
sanctimonious infidelity of these days; emigrant German Ration- 
alism, French Scepticism, and English Socinianism, mingled 
together, and seasoned with the old fashioned grandiloquence of 
Free Masonry. All thisis served up, to meet the taste of practical 
Yankees, in the shape of a working organization, social and philan- 
thropic, but altogether unevangelical; and the whole is covered 

with a veil of secresy for the sake of exciting interest, and for 

what other purposes they best know who come within the pale. 
Taking them at their own word, they have no real secrets, 

beyond such charming pass-words as ‘ Budget and Mum,”’ by 
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which they recognize one another. They could hardly have said 
anything worse against themselves. They have now all the evils 
of a secret society, and no secret worth having after all. 

- Looked at in a little better light, in which it is sometimes held 
up to view, Odd Fellowship is a sort of Mutual Life and Health 
Insurance Company. But it is one not near so profitable, so 
cheap, or so secure, as those organized by law, and bound by law 
to pay for value received. ‘The initiation fees and the current 
expenses of the Lodge, are a premium enormously high; and the 
security as to reaping any ultimate benefit, is nothing at all but the 
caprice of the Society. 

Regarded in the most favorable point of view, Odd Fellowship 
is a solemn parade of the serious things of religion and philan- 
thropy ; not intended to injure either, but greatly to the detri- 
ment of both. Our candles, if put in “‘ a secret place,” or “‘ under 
a bushel,’ must burn to no purpose, or soon expire. Our Lord, 
whom we serve, enjoins us to set them openly on candlesticks, 
that they may give light to ail that are in the household of faith. 





THE SPOILS’ PARTY IN CHRISTENDOM. 


It is, among the Unitarians, a matter of bitter complaint, that 
their Christian character, and ecclesiastical standing are not 
acknowledged by other denominations. ‘They seem to feel it as a 
heavy grievance, that they should be treated as unbelievers, and 
excluded from offices of religious ministry and communion. 
Loud and severe are their remonstrances against this treatment, 
which they denounce as illiberal, uncharitable, and bigoted, even 
to the extent of intolerance and persecution. 

On the other hand, we maintain, that they are rightfully denied 
these Christian privileges, and that the refusal to extend to them as 
a denomination, acts of Christian fellowship is not only justified by 
truth, but demanded by the clearest convictions of duty. 

This course might be triumphantly vindicated, as it has often 
been, on the ground of their defection from the faith. Coleridge 
once silenced a Unitarian minister by the remark: “ Sir, you give 
up so much, that the little of Christianity you retain 1s not worth 
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keeping.” They who feel that the denunciations of the Bible 
against false prophets and false teachers apply, in all their force, 
to those who deny every doctrine peculiar to the Scriptural plan 
of salvation, can never give ‘‘ the right hand of fellowship” to 
the Unitarian preacher. In their sight, he can, at the best, be no 
better than a self-deceived deceiver. 

But waiving this conclusive argument, there is another plea 
which completely justifies the refusal of the evangelical. com- 
munity to endorse the ecclesiastical character of Unitarianism ; — 
and this is, its propensity to be getting into possession of property 
which does not belong to it. This is enough to condemn it, and 
discredit its pretensions to piety. 

And here we make a distinct disclaimer of any intent to prefer 
this charge against the Unitarians as individuals, whether min- 
isters or laymen. Each person among them must stand on his own 
private character, and answer for it alone to the Searcher of 
hearts and Judge of all flesh. We have no controversy with any 
man in such matters. It is our belief that Unitarians, taken 
separately, and in their transactions with their neighbors, exhibit 
the average amount of common honesty; and that very many of 
them are so marked by every amiable trait and social virtue, as 
to suggest the exclamation of affectionate sadness: ‘* One thing 
thou lackest!’’ Nay; we will not take it upon us to say, 
that there may not be among them those in whom there is “ some 
good thing toward the Lord.” We are forbidden to sit in judg- 
ment on any man; and have no wish to do so. We fully accord 
with the sentiments expressed by Coleridge: ‘* With regard to the 
Unitarians, it has been shamelessly asserted, that I have denied 
them to be Christians. God forbid! For how should I know 
what the piety of the heart may be, or what quantum of error in 
the understanding may consist with a saving faith in the intentions 
and actual dispositions of the whole moral being in any one indi- 
vidual? Never will God reject a soul that sincerely loves him, be 
his speculative opinions what they may; and whether, in any given 
instance, certain opinions, be they unbelief or misbelief, are com- 
patible with a sincere love of God, God only can know. But 
this I have said, and shall continue to say; that if the doctrines, 
the sum of which I believe to constitute the truth in Christ, be 
Christianity, then Unitarianism is not; and vice versa: and that, 
in speaking theologically and impersonally, that is, of PsILAN- 
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THROPISM and THEANTHROPISM as schemes of belief, without 
reference to individuals who profess either the one or the other, it 
will be absurd to use a different language, as long as it is the dictate 
of common sense, that two opposites cannot properly be called by 
the same name.’ While we indignantly disclaim, as slanderous, 
the charge often brought against us, of presuming to sit in judg- 
ment upon the hearts of others, we must frankly speak out our 
convictions as to the character of their avowed sentiments. To 
treat error in the manner which is only appropriate to truth, 
would be to enact a solemn falsehood. And if it be a deadly 
error, tending to the destruction of the soul, then to extend to it 
the fellowship which belongs exclusively to truth, is to become 
accessory to the eternal ruin of men. 

But, at present, we would leave out of view the truth or false- 
hood of the doctrines of Unitarianism; and also the private 
merits or demerits of its advocates individually considered. We 
maintain that, taken collectively as a sect, they are properly 
and necessarily excluded from being recognized as a Christian 
denomination, by manifest immorality. Whatever they may be 
as individuals in the various relations of life, however liberal, 
charitable and virtuous, yet it is certain that, in their collective 
capacity as an organized sect, they have done many things which 
cannot be reconciled with integrity. They are chargeable with 
such misappropriations of sacred charities and ecclesiastical prop- 
erty as must forever preclude their claim to be regarded as a 
Christian community ; at least, till they shall profess repentance, 
and make open restitution. 

Passing in silence over the inglorious history of the origin of 
Unitarianism in New England, the secresy and dissimulation by 
which its leaven was introduced and set on work, (all which can be 
amply proved by the testimony of such distinguished Unitarians 
as Rev. Dr. Francis Parkman, Rev. Mr. Greenwood, and William 
Wells, Esq.,) we will only speak of its unrighteous acquisitions. 
Under cover of law, and without law, it has perverted a vast 
amount of property from the uses designed by the pious and 
munificent donors. In religion, it alone is the “‘spoils’ party,” 
counting all things “lawful plunder” which any Orthodox Chris- 
tian has devised to the support and furtherance of the truth. 

What a chapter of peculations will be opened, when the history 
of the “exiled churches ”’ of this Commonwealth shall come to be 
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printed. The General Association of Massachusetts, some years 
since, appointed a committee to collect the facts in relation to 
some four-score churches, which had been unhoused and despoiled 
by a religion which crept in, like a serpent, unawares ; till it had 
gained strength and courage to chase out the proper occupants. 
This unpublished document is made up of thrilling narratives, 
setting forth in the most odious light, the harsh and cruel proceed- 
ings of what is called, as it were in mockery, the “ liberal party.” 

Churches which clung unanimously to the faith in Christ, were 
driven from their sanctuaries by what might be called parish-mobs. 
These mobs were composed of the baser sort; the tippler, who 
seldom worshipped but at the shrine of Bacchus in the bar-room; 
the profane, who rarely uttered the name of the Most High but 
to take it in vain; the profligate in life, and the infidel in senti- 
ment, who hated the Orthodoxy which so sternly condemned their 
aberrations. This motley crew of men who scarce ever gave any 
attendance or support to public worship, being legal voters in the 
old territorial parishes, were led to the ballot-box, to effect a 
religious revolution, by men who gloried in their “ liberality.” All 
this, to be sure, was done under cover of various figments in law, 
framed into judicial decisions ; such as that, in our old ecclesias- 
tical law, there is no distinction between church and parish; or 
that, according to the maxims of the common law, church property 
is but in cestut-que trust for the parish. What if this iniquity was 
thus sanctioned by the rigor or the-partiality of the law? Would 
honorable and spiritual minds have used such base advantage? Is 
such proceeding any better than the conduct of the fraudulent 
debtor, who avails himself of flaws or intricacies in the bankrupt- 
act ; and accounts it all right to pillage his creditors of the last 
penny which the practice of the courts permits ? 

Here were places of worship built for churches of a particular 
faith, many of which churches were largely endowed for the 
support of that faith, but which were deprived both of houses and 
funds, by accidental majorities, and by combinations, which the 
builders of those houses, and the donors of those funds, would 
have resisted to the utmost. And the property thus seized was 
applied to the support of a system, which was so abhorrent to the 
pious dead from whom it came, that they would sooner have seen 
it consumed to ashes, than have left it to such a destiny. High- 
way robbery cannot be more heinous in the sight of heaven. 
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Of the one hundred and sixty-four Unitarian churches in this 
State, there are but seventy-four which were originally founded 
on that faith. What terms are strong enough for reprobating the 
usual policy of this sect, whose members, instead of erecting its 
temples at their own expense, will worship in the sanctuarics of 
orthodoxy, till by their cabals they have strengthened themselves 
into a party, and rallied a rabble influence which shall enable 
them to turn the rightful occupant out of doors? They strip the 
departing worshippers of the last farthmg. Even the communion 
furniture is made their prey. In one instance, they have even 
sued for a considerable fund, accumulated from the sacramental 
contributions ; thus sweeping the sacred offerings from the very 
altar of God. 

And the sect which has systematically perpetrated these out- 
rages, affects to be grieved and indignant, when the churches they 
have sacked, and sent into exile from the shrines where their 
fathers worshipped, will not hold fellowship with their spoilers. 

The manner in which Unitarianism has contrived, by tortu- 
ous policy, to engross the exclusive control of Harvard College, 
forms another of its unrighteous ‘‘ annexations.’’ Here is a literary 
institution founded solely by orthodox men, to be conducted only 
on orthodox principles, for the benefit of the whole commonwealth, 
of which, nine-tenths is still orthodox in the larger acceptation of 
the term. By every principle of natural, moral, or even poetical 
justice, that seminary ought to be under the management of such 
men as may fitly represent the class to which the public is indebted 
for it. The Unitarians, however, by a long course of furtive 
operations have succeeded in filching, or, as ‘ancient Pistol ”’ 
would more genteelly intimate, in conveying the whole. ‘‘ Convey, 
the wise it call: Steal! foh; a fico for the phrase.” 

President Quincy, in his miscalled History of Harvard Univer- 
sity, so many of whose glaring inaccuracies and misstatements were 
exposed and corrected in the First Volume of the CurisTran 
OBSERVATORY, pretends that, almost from the first days of the 
colony, there was a “liberal party’? here. He states that this 
party came into possession of that institution at the close of Dr. 
Mather’s presidency, and claims that the Unitarians are now 
rightfully occupying the trust, as the natural successors of that 
party, whose “liberality ’’ they have extended and perfected. 
The fallacy of this statement we have already proved in the former 
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volume of this work. The men whom Mr. Quincy calls so liberal, 
were indisputably among the staunchest Calvinists in the land. 
But be it as he says; whatthen? They were but a small faction, 
which contrived to get the staff of power into their hands by taking 
advantage of circumstances. The great body of the people was 
strenuously opposed to their ascendancy. If the Unitarians are 
heirs-at-law to that party, they inherit but a fraudulent title. The 
‘ original sin”’ of the transaction has by no means been purged 
away by the “ actual transgressions ”’ of later times. 

A more plausible plea has been offered for this dishonest usurpa- 
tion. It is said, that Unitarians have at last acquired a fair title to 
that famous seminary, because the greater part of its present en- 
dowments are derived from them. Without stopping to prove that 
this is not the fact, we will pursue a shorter course, by shewing at 
once, that it is nothing to the purpose. What if a rich man shall 
make unlawful entry upon a poor man’s land ; and, availing him- 
self of the difficulty of ousting him when once in possession, shall 
cover it with expensive “‘improvements?”’ Will this mend his 
misdoing ? Shall he plead that the greater part of the present 
value of the property is due to his outlays upon it? Or will com- 
mon law and common integrity answer, that he cannot be allowed 
to take any such advantage of his own wrong ; and that the expen- 
ditures he has made are at his own risk, in case the premises shall 
be reclaimed by the rightful owner? All the mortar and marble 
he may pile upon the ground, cannot make that his, which was 
not his before. ‘The endowments which Unitarians have conferred 
upon Harvard College, they have bestowed at their own risk. 
They knew that the direction had once, at least, changed hands ; 
and ought not to regard it as a hardship, if it should change again. 

If the orthodox have not given much to Harvard College of late 
years, who can blame them? Would it not have been madness 
in them still further to enrich their spoilers? ‘That they were not 
wanting in liberality, and zeal for education, is evident from their 
gifts elsewhere. They have very munificently endowed the other 
colleges in the State ; and the Seminary at Andover, with half a 
million of funds, owes it origin to endowments which, as is well 
known, would have gone to Cambridge, but for the shocking 
untruth perpetrated by the governors of Harvard College, when 
they said that Rev. Dr. Ware was a “ sound and orthodox ”’ divine, 
in the sense intended by Thomas Hollis. 
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Moreover, within the period of the Unitarian usurpation, that 
College has received very large donations from the treasury of 
the State, the overwhelming majority of whose inhabitants are of 
evangelical belief. And this brings us to another and an intolera- 
ble grievance, namely, that the College should be made a strong 
connecting link between the State and Unitarianism. In violation 
of the constitution, they have become a largely favored sect. The 
education of their ministers is conducted under State auspices ; 
and their licences to preach may be said to be, in some sort, en- 
dorsed by the Governor and Senate, and other State officers who 
sit at the Board of Overseers. Aye, some of the foundations on 
which, in part, the theological teachers and beneficiary students 
are supported, are wrested for that purpose from orthodoxy. The 
Unitarians are neither enterprising enough to lay the foundations 
for training their own ministry ; nor fair enough to suffer orthodoxy 
to enjoy the just advantage of its own liberality. 

It were but a just requital, if the evangelical Christians through- 
out the State were to enter into ‘ solemn league and covenant” 
to vote for no Unitarian to fill the stations of governor, senator, or 
other officers, who are entitled to seats at the Board of Overseers. 
What if they were to be excluded utterly for a term of years, till 
the direction of the College shall have returned to its proper 
channels? ‘This seems to be the only plan whereby that equity 
may be extorted from their reluctant hands, which is refused by 
their sense of justice. Could they reasonably complain, if this 
method were adopted “ to wring the wronger till, he rendered 
right ? ”’ 

We have another illustration of Unitarian exclusiveness and 
injustice, in the history of the Massachusetts Congregational Chari- 
table Society. This Society is the creature of the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers. The Convention under- 
took to raise a fund, of which the income should be applied to the 
support of the destitute widows and orphans of the members. 
Finding it inconvenient to manage this fund, the Convention 
petitioned the legislature to incorporate fifteen clergymen and as 
many laymen to act as trustees in the care and distribution of the 
charity. This corporation for some years acted in concert with 
the Convention, and adopted its suggestions; regarding itself as 
an honored servant of that body for whose sake it was constituted. 
But having, from time to time, in the spirit of narrow-minded and 
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heartless bigotry, filled up vacancies, as they occurred, with Uni- 
tarians, it has of late, haughtily thrown off all dependence on the 
Convention, makes no detailed report of its proceedings, and is 
increasing a greater money-power to sway the minds of the minis- 
ters. In this way, the Unitarians have acquired the power of 
patronage involved in the control of nearly a hundred thousand 
dollars. It is absurd for a party addicted to such practices to set 
itself up as the most Christian of all Christian sects; and to 
demand, as of right, the acknowledgment of its claims. 

We have not space to describe the collusions by which the Gos- 
pel Propagation Society, and the Christian Knowledge Society, 
both of them founded and endowed by orthodox men, have been 
abstracted by those who have manifested a singular rapacity for 
orthodox funds. Nor will we tell the tale of a legacy designed by 
the donor for the Seamen’s Friend Society, but which, by a mani- 
fest error of the scrivener of the will went to the Seamen’s Aid 
Society, which is under Unitarian management. The court, on 
grounds of legal impediment, refused to correct the error, though 
it distinctly recognized that error. But for all this, the Seamen’s 
Aid Society unscrupulously bagged the game. 

As we review these numerous depredations, so dishonest and 
disgraceful, we feel a shade of sadness come over the mind. Alas, 
that men who seem anxious to be thought Christians and moral 
reformers, can commit such grave offences against Christian 
integrity ; and, without a blush, seek to cloak them over with the 
faithless films of sophistry. Surely there must be in their party 
some generous and honorable natures, who will refuse to be mixed 
up with such shameful peculations ; and will ere long indignantly 
remonstrate against that settled policy, which has sustained their 
cause by such unjustified and unhallowed means. A pure and 
exalted mind would sooner in disgust renounce that cause itself, 
than partake in the reproach of such rapacious transactions. 

But while, as a body, the Unitarian denomination shall uphold 
and pursue such iniquitous courses, it cannot have a Christian 
character. While its fingers shall continue to drip with the “ filthy 
lucre ” at which it has grasped so greedily, it must not expect that 
the right hand of fellowship will ever be extended to it by any 
company of Christ’s followers. They who have learned of him to 
delight in truth and to hate iniquity, will shun all contact with 
such a combination of doctrinal defection and moral obliquity. 
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Good morals are essential to religious character. None have 
said more about morality and ‘ the formation of Christian charac- 
ter,” than the Unitarians. But if we are obligated to judge of a 
system by its fruits, or of men’s sympathies by their conduct, what 
opinion shall we form of Unitarianism, in view of the facts to 
which we have adverted! What would be said if any Trinitarian 
denomination were to be guilty, even in a single instance, of such 
perversion of funds in trust? We will not, like the Pharisee, 
bless God that we are not like other men; but we will humbly 
thank him for the grace which has thus far restrained us from 
such unrighteousness. Before Unitarianism can make much pro- 
gress, and especially before it can go forth in obedience to the 
command to ‘ teach all nations,’”’ there must rise up a John the 
Baptist among them, who shall preach to them repentance for the 
remission of sins. With what conscience could they send the 
gospel to the crafty Greek, or the thievish Malay, while them- 
selves at home are denying its power, by continuing to be princi- 
pals or accessories in a course of undeniable wrong. 





TRANSLATORS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


THE second company of King James’s Translators held its 
meetings at Cambridge. ‘To this section of those learned divines, 
was assigned from the beginning of Chronicles to the end of “ the 
Song of songs, which is Solomon’s.” ‘The eight men to whom 
this important part of the work was assigned, were no whit behind 
their associates, in fitness for that great undertaking. 


EpwARD LIVELIE. 


He is commemorated as “one of the best linguists in the 
world.” He was a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
King’s Professor of Hebrew. He was actively employed in the 
preliminary arrangements for the Translation, and appears to have 
stood high in the confidence of the king. Much dependence was 
placed on his surpassing skill in the oriental tongues. But-his 
death, which took place in the year 1605, disappointed all such 
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expectations; and is said to have retarded the actual commence- 
ment of the work for nearly two years. 


JouHN RICHARDSON. 


This profound divine was first Fellow of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge; then Master of Peterhouse; and next Master of 
Trinity College. He was also King’s Professor of Divinity. He 
was noted as “‘ a most excellent linguist,”’ as every good theologian 
must be; for, as Coleridge says, ‘ language is the armory of the 
human mind, and at once contains the trophies of its past, and the 
weapons of its future conquests.” 

In those days, it was the custom, at seats of learning, for the 
ablest men to hold public disputes, in the Latin tongue, with a 
view to display their skill in the weapons of logic, and “ the 
dialectic fence.”’ As the ancient knights delighted to display 
and exercise their skill and strength in running at tilt, and amica- 
bly breaking spears with one another ; so the great scholars used 
to wrestle in the arena of argument, and strive for literary 
‘‘masteries.” These scholastic tournaments were sure to be got 
up, whenever the halls of science were visited by the king, or 
some magnate of the land: and the logical conflicts, always cou 
ducted in the Latin tongue, were attended with as much absorbing 
interest as were the shows of gladiators among the Romans. 

On such an occasion, when James I. was visiting Cambridge, 
‘an extraordinary act in divinity was kept,” for his majesty’s 
entertainment. Dr. John Davenant, a famous man, and after- 
wards Bishop of Salisbury, was “respondent.” His business was 
to meet all comers, who might choose to assail the point he was to 
defend, namely, that kings may never be excommunicated. Well 
did Dr. Davenant wage the wordy war, till our Dr. Richardson 
pushed him tremendously with the example of Ambrose, Bishop of 
Milan, who, to the admiration of the whole Christian world, excom- 
municated the emperor, Theodosius the Great. Here was a 
poser! King James, who was always very nervous on the subject 
of regal prerogative, saw that his champion was staggering under 
this stunning fact; and to save him, cried out in a passion: 
“Verily, this was a great piece of insolence on the part of 
Ambrose!” * To this, Dr. Richardson calmly rejoined: “ A truly 


* Profecto fuit hoc ab Ambrosio insolentissime factum. 
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royal response, and worthy of Alexander! This is cutting our 
knotty arguments, and not untying them.’”’* And so, taking his 
seat, he desisted from farther discussion. The mild dignity of this 
-remonstrance, in which independence and submission are strangely 
combined, present him in a light which constrains us to regret 
that this detached incident is about all we know of the personal 
character of the man. It would lead us to regard him as a wise 
and faithful, as well as learned, Translator of the Book of God. 


LAWRENCE CHADERTON. 


This divine was a staunch Puritan, grave and godly, learned 
and laborious, full of moderation and of old English hardihood. 
He was born at Chaderton in Lancashire, in the year 15387. 
His family was wealthy, but bigotted in popery, in which religion 
he was carefully bred. Being destined to the bar, he was sent to 
the Inns of Court, where he spent some years in the study and 
practice of the law. Here he became a pious protestant; and 
forsaking the law, entered, as student, at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Oh that, in a far higher sense, all divinity-students might 
be trained in Christ’s College, and learn their calling from the 
great Teacher himself! 

These changes took place in the year 1564. Mr. Chaderton 
applied to his father for some pecuniary aid; but the angry old 
papist “‘ sent him a poke, with a groat in it, to go a begging ;”’ 
and disinherited his heretical son of a large estate. The son had 
no occasion to use the begging-poke; his high character and 
scholarship procuring him much favor; while his mind was sup- 
ported by the promises of that Saviour, for whose sake he had 
‘endured the loss of all things.” So rapid were his attainments, 
that, in three years time, he was chosen one of the Fellows of his 
College. Ten years after, in 1576, he held a public dispute with Dr. 
Baron, Margaret Professor of Divinity, upon the Arminian senti- 
ments of the latter. In this debate, Dr. Chaderton appeared to 
the highest advantage, as to his learning, ability and temper. 

For sixteen years he was lecturer at St. Clement’s Church, in 
Cambridge, where his preaching was greatly blessed. In 1578, 
he delivered a sermon at Paul’s cross, which appears to have been 


* Responsum vere regium, et Alexandro dignum; hoc non est argu- 
mebta dissolvere, sed desecare. 
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his only printed production. About that time he was, by order of 
parliament, appointed preacher at the Middle Temple, with a 
liberal salary. It was thought best, as it would seem, that the 
lawyers of that flock should have the gospel preached to them by 
one, who had been bred so as to know the sins of their calling. 

In the year 1584, Sir Walter Mildmay, one of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s noted statesmen, founded Emanuel College, at Cambridge. 
Sir Walter was not supposed to be a very high churchman, and 
the queen charged him with having “erected a puritan founda- 
tion.” In reply, he told her, that he had “set an acorn, which, 
when it becomes an oak, God alone knows what will be the fruit of 
it.”” And truly, it pleased God, that it should yield plenteous crops 
of puritan “‘ hearts of oak,” and afford an abundant supply of that 
sound, substantial, and yet spiritual piety, which stands in such 
strong contrast with superstition and formality. Emanuel College 
chapel, by order of the founder, was built in the uncanonical 
direction of north and south. Nearly a hundred years after, this 
non-conforming building was punished by the crabbed prelates, 
who had it pulled down, and rebuilt in the holy position of east 
and west! Perhaps there. was no better way to convert it from 
the puritanism wherewith it was infected, than thus to give the 
chapel an overturn and a half-turn. 

It is likely, however, that the religious peculiarities of this 
College are to be ascribed less to the manner in which the chapel 
was placed, than to the influence of its first Master. For this 
important office, Sir Walter Mildmay made choice of Dr. Chader- 
ton. The modesty of the latter made him quite resolute to refuse 
the post, till Sir Walter plainly told him: “If you will not be the 
Master, I will not be the Founder !’’ Upon this, Dr. Chaderton 
accepted the office, which he filled with zeal and industry, and 
with high repute, for thirty-eight years. Through his exertions, 
the endowments of the institution were greatly increased, and 
it became a nursing-mother to many eminent and useful men. 

At the Hampton Court Conference, in 1603, Dr. Chaderton 
was one of the four divines appointed by the king, as being ‘ the 
most grave, learned, and modest of the aggrieved sort,” to repre- 
sent the puritan interest. Dr. Chaderton, however, took no part 
in the debates, perceiving that the Conference was merely a royal 
farce, got up to enable the king to avow his bitter hostility to 
puritanism, because of its incompatibility with arbitrary power. 
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It was during his mastership of Emanuel, that’ Dr. Chaderton 


_was employed in the Bible translation, in which good work he was 


well fitted and disposed to take his part. ‘*‘ He was a scholar, and 


‘a ripe and good one.”’ Having reached his three-score years and 


ten, his knowledge was fully digested and his experience matured, 
while his “natural force was not abated,” and his faculties burned 
with unabated fire. Even to the close of his long life, ‘his eye 
was not dim,” and his sight required no artificial aid. 

Many years after, in 1622, having reached the great age of 
eighty-five, this Nestor among the divines resigned the office he 
had so long sustained. Not that he was, even then, disqualified 
for its duties by infirmity; but because of the rapid spread of 
Arminianism, and the fear that, if the business were left till 
after his death, a divine of lax sentiments, who was then waiting 
his chance, would be thrust into the place by interference of the 
Court. The business was so managed, that Dr. Preston, the very 
Achilles of the Puritans, was inducted as Dr. Chaderton’s succes- 
sor. ‘The vivacious patriarch, however, lived to survive Dr. 
Preston ; and to see Dr. Sancroft, and, after him, Dr. Holdsworth 
in the same station. This last incumbent preached Dr. Chader- 
ton’s funeral sermon. 

The most protracted and useful life must have an end. There 
have been various accounts of the time of Dr. Chaderton’s death, 
and of the place of his interment. But all mistakes are corrected 
by his Latin epitaph, which has been found on a monumental 
stone, at the entrance of Emanuel College chapel; and which has 
been translated as follows : 


Here 
lies the body of 
Lawrence Chaderton, D. D. 
who was the first Master of this College. 
He died in the year 1640, 
in the one hundred and third 
year of his age. 


Perhaps such longevity was more common then than now. It 
is on record, that “ ten men of Herefordshire, a nest of Nestors, 
once danced the Morish before king James, their united ages 
exceeding a thousand years.” Their contemporary, Dr. Chader- 
ton, was more honored by the gravity of his gray hairs, than they 
by the levity of their giddy heels. 
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He was greatly venerated. All his habits were such as inspired 
confidence in his piety. During the fifty-three years of his mar. 
ried life, he never suffered any of his servants to be detained from 
public worship by the preparation of food or other household 
cares. He used to say: ‘I desire as much to have my servants 
to know the Lord, as myself.”” We record these things to his 
great honor; though his regard for the Lord’s Day may excite 
the scorn of some, in these times of Anti-‘Sabbath Conventions. 

Dr. Chaderton is described by Archdeacon Hchard, as a 
‘¢ grave, plous and excellent preacher.”” As an instance of his 
power in the pulpit, we will close this sketch with an incident 
which could hardly have taken place anywhere on earth for the 
last hundred years. It is stated on high authority, that while 
our aged saint was visiting some friends in his native county of 
Lancashire, he was invited to preach. Having addressed his 
audience for two full hours by the glass, he paused and said: “T 
will no longer trespass upon your patience.”” And now comes the 
marvel; for the whole congregation cried out with one consent: 
“For God’s sake, go on, go on!” He, accordingly, proceeded 
much longer, to their great satisfaction and admiration. 

We will not be so unwise as to.inquire concerning this, “¢ What 
is the cause that the former days were better than these?” For 
even now, in these degenerate times, people like to hear preaching 
which zs preaching. But where shall we find men for the business, 
like those who gave us our version of the Bible? 


The other members of this second company of those worthies, 
we can only commemorate by name, with such few brief notices 
as shall suffice to show that they were not undeserving to rank 
with their fellow-laborers in that great and blessed work. 

Francis DILLINGHAM was Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. After the translation was finished, he obtained a benefice 
in Bedfordshire, where he died. ‘* My father,” says worthy old 
Thomas Fuller, ‘‘ was present in the bachelors’ school, when a 
Greek act was kept between Francis Dillingham and William 
Alabaster of Trinity College, to their mutual commendation. A 
disputation so famous, that it served for an era or epoch, for the 
scholars in that age, thence to date their seniority.”” From this, 
it would seem, that he was justly styled the “great Grecian.” He 
was noted as an excellent linguist and a subtle disputant. 
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Roger AnpREws, D.D., was Master of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. He too was a famous linguist in his time, like his brother 
Lancelot, the Bishop of Winchester, whose life we have largely 
sketched as president of the first company of the Translators. 

Tuomas Harrison was Vice-Master of Trinity College; ‘ and 
further deponent saith not.” 

Rozert SpaLpinG, D. D., was Fellow of St. John’s College, 
and succeeded Edward Livelie, of whom we have spoken in this 
article, as Regius Professor of Hebrew. 

Anprew Bine, D.D., was Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
In course of time, he succeeded Dr. Spalding, in the Royal Pro- 
fessorship of Hebrew. 

These brief notices, just sufficient to show that the individuals 
deserved their places among the Translators, must suffice. The 
quiet and uneventful life of these profound students and deep 
divines, leaves no strongly marked incidents on the historic page. 
But their influence still lives and operates in their immortal work ; 
and their voices continue to swell that grave and solemn chorus 
which ever chants to us the holy Word of God “in our own tongue, 
wherein we were born.” 





THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


THE question has been somewhat agitated within a few years 
past, Whether the agency of the Spirit in regeneration is medzate, 
or immediate? In other words, Whether the Holy Spirit renews 
the heart by a direct divine efficiency ; or by simply presenting 
motives to the mind of the sinner, and thus inducing him to 
comply with the terms of the gospel? The former opinion has 
been maintained by most, if not all, of the standard orthodox 
writers of New England. The latter, however, has some advocates 
at the present day. They maintain, that the Holy Spirit never 
Operates upon the mind of an adult person, who is capable of 
understanding the truth, except through the medium of truth or 
motives ; and that the influence which he exerts in regeneration is 
like the influence which we exert over one another. He only 


presents motives to the mind. 
VoL. Ir. 16 
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We here give a few extracts to show what was the opinion of 

the older New England divines. President Edwards says: “ The 
question with some is, Whether the Spirit of God does anything at 
all in these days, since the Scriptures have been completed. With 
those that allow he does anything, the question cannot be whether 
his influence be immediate ; for if he does anything at all, his 
influence must be immediate.’ Dr. Bellamy says: “ In regener- 
ation, there is a new, divine, and holy taste or relish begotten in 
the heart, by the zmmediate influence of the Spirit of God.” Dr. 
Hopkins says: ‘‘ The divine operation in regeneration, of which 
the new heart is the effect, is ¢mmediate, or it is not wrought by 
the energy of any means as the cause of it, but by the tmmediate 
power and energy of the Holy Spirit. It is called a creation, and 
the divine energy in it, is as much without any medium, as in 
creating something out of nothing.”” Dr. Smalley says: ‘ Regen- 
eration is such a spiritual change of nature, as supposes something 
created in a proper and strict sense.” 

Dr. Smalley, it is well understood, held what has been called 
““the taste scheme,” and Dr. Hopkins “ the exercise scheme.” 
But both of them held, that, in regeneration, the new heart is the 
wmmediate effect of a divine operation, that it is properly called a 
creation, and is as much without any medium, as when something 
is created out of nothing. One supposed that the new heart 
consists in a holy taste or disposition, which is the foundation of 
right moral exercises. The other, that it consists in right moral 
exercises themselves. On this point, there has long been a differ- 
ence of opinion among New England Calvinists. But in regard 
to the direct or immediate agency of the Spirit in regeneration, 
so far as we have known, they have been perfectly agreed. 

Dr. Dwight says: ‘* The soul of man was created with a relish 
for spiritual objects. ‘The soul of every man who becomes a 
Christian, is renewed by the communication of the same relish.” 
Dr. Dwight we understand to agree with Dr. Smalley. That he 
uses the word communication in the same sense in which Dr. 
Smalley uses the word creation, is evident from the whole tenor 
of his remarks on the subject. 

We have intimated, that, more recently, an opposite view has 
been maintained. There are those who hold, that the heart is not 
renewed by a direct act of the Holy Spirit, but only through the 
presentation of truth or motives similar to the moral suasion which 
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one man may exert upon another. ‘To this supposition there are 
serious objections. 

In the first place, we are constrained to ask, What is meant by 
the Spirit’s presenting motives to the mind? Is it meant that he 
communicates any new revelation? If so, then the Bible is not 
complete. But if any new truths are revealed, what are those 
truths? They must be known by those to whom they have been 
communicated. But no one is conscious of having received any 
such revelation. What then is the influence of the Spirit? If 
he does not operate directly on the heart, by preparing it to 
receive the truth, or to yield to the motives which truth presents, 
on what does he operate? Does he operate on the truth 
itself? What does he do to the truth? Does he produce any 
change therein? It cannot be; for the truth is perfect and immu- 
table. No; it is the sinner’s heart which needs to be changed, 
and there the change is wrought. ‘The sinner is brought to love 
what before he hated. ‘This is the effect produced, and if this 
effect is not produced by the direct agency of the Holy Spirit, 
then what does the Holy Spirit effect in regeneration? It is said, 
he induces or persuades, the sinner. But how? Does he reason 
with him, as man reasons with his fellow? What arguments does 
he use? And how does he bring his arguments before the 
sinner’s mind? How can the truth be brought before the mind 
of men, except it be done by immediate revelation, or through 
the medium of the senses? ‘That the Holy Spirit communicates 
any new revelation to the sinner, will not be pretended. Nor 
will it be pretended, that he personally presents it to the mind 
through the medium of the senses. He neither addresses it to 
the ear nor presents it to the eye, except as he first commu- 
nicated it to the sacred penmen, and caused them to record it for 
the instruction of all coming generations. If, then, we deny the 
direct efficiency of the Holy Spirit in changing the heart, how is 
it possible to maintain that he exerts any special agency in the 
regeneration of the sinner? We frankly confess, that were we to 
adopt this hypothesis, we should feel compelled to deny all special 
divine agency in that work. 

It is another objection to this theory, that the natural heart is 
Opposed to the truth; and so far from yielding to its influence, 
invariably resists it. Motives have no influence over the mind, 
any farther than they fall in with the affections of the heart. The 
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presentation to the mind of a hated object, has no tendency to 
excite love to that object. On the contrary, it only awakens 
opposition. 

If it should be said, that the Holy Spirit may give weight and 
power to motives, which, of themselves, they do not possess, we 
admit that he may do so by changing the disposition of the heart, 
and thus preparing it to yield to the truth. It will then operate with 
power, and exert a controlling influence over the mind. But as 
long as the heart resists the motives which the truth presents, so 
long they are powerless. No matter by whom they are presented, 
or with what clearness and force they are urged ; just in propor. 
tion to their pressure, will be the resistance, so long as the heart 
remains the same. Now the heart of every unrenewed man is 
enmity against God, and resists every motive to holy obedience 
which can be presented. ‘This resistance, therefore, must be 
taken away, before motives will exert their appropriate influence. 
And this is done not by the bare presentation of truth to the 
mind ; but by a divine energy accompanying the truth, and oper- 
ating directly on the heart, changing the affections, causing the 
mind to view the truth in a new light, and thus preparing it to 
yield to its influence. In this way the word of God is rendered 
*‘ quick and powerful.’”” Then the gospel becomes “ the power of 
God unto salvation.”” And thus believers are sanctified through 
the truth. This is brought to pass, not by barely presenting the 
truth to the mind, nor by communicating any new power to the 
truth itself; but by an omnipotent energy accompanying the truth, 
and operating directly on the heart. 

But is there no tendency in truth to produce right affections of | 
heart? This question may be answered by another. Is there no 
tendency in the heat of the sun to soften material substances? 
The proper answer is, that it depends on the nature of the sub- 
stances. It has a tendency to soften wax; but it hardens clay. 
So the truth, presented to a holy heart, will call forth holy 
affections. Presented to an unholy heart, it will awaken opposition. 

But it may be said, that, although a certain amount of motive 
presented to the mind of the sinner, will only awaken opposition, 
yet the Holy Spirit can pour such a blaze of light upon the 
sinner’s mind as to overcome his opposition. But will an crease 
of light change the sinner’s heart? Will the light of the last day 
convert the congregated throng of sinners before the judgment 
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seat? Will the light of eternity subdue the rebellion of the lost 
spirits in hell? And will any conceivable degree of light make 
the hated character of God appear lovely to a carnal mind? As 
well might we suppose that a furnace may be heated so hot as to 
freeze; or that cold may become so intense as to melt down the 
mountains of ice in the polar regions. Moral causes, as well as 
physical, produce none but their appropriate effects. By increas- 
ing the power of the cause, we may increase the effect, but we 
cannot change the character of the effect. To suppose the same 
cause to produce directly opposite effects, is a manifest absurdity. 
It may be asked, Of what use is the truth, according to the 
view which has now been taken? We reply, that it is of great 
use. It is in view of the objects which truth presents, that sinners 
are convinced of sin, and that all the affections of the renewed 
soul, are brought into action. There can be no holy affections 
without some object upon the mind towards which they are exer- 
cised. Consequently, in producing holy affections in the hearts of 
men, God makes use of truth. As it is written, ** Of his own 
will begat he us with the word of truth.” ‘“ Being born again, 
not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God, 
which liveth and abideth forever.” Other similar declarations are 
to be found in the Scriptures. But they do not prove that the 
simer’s heart is changed by the power of motives, any more than 
they prove that good seed sown on bad ground makes the ground 
good, and thus ensures a crop, It is true that good seed is 
necessary ; but good seed must be sown on good ground, that it 
may spring up, and bear fruit. Who ever heard that a barren 
waste was fertilized, and made fruitful, by barely sowing it with 
good seed? Take another illnstration. (God cannot cause a blind 
man to see without light. Consequently, in restoring sight to the 
blind, he makes use of light. And it may be as truly said, that 
it is with the light he causes the blind to see, as it is said, that of 
his own will begat he us with the word of truth. But it is not the 
light which opens blind eyes. Pour light forever upon the eyes 
of a blind man, and it will not remove his blindness. And pour 
the light of truth forever upon the mind of the sinner, and it will 
not take away the heart of stone and give the heart of flesh. This 
must be effected by the omnipotent energy of the Holy Spirit. 
In what special manner the Spirit operates in regeneration, we 
do not pretend to explain. But that the operation must be on 
VOL. II. 16* 
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the heart, and not on the truth, seems to be obvious. And we do 
not see how the doctrine of divine moral suasion can be consist- 
ently maintained, without first giving up the doctrine of the entire 
sinfulness of the unrenewed heart. For so long as the heart igs 
entirely sinful, it will resist the motives of the gospel; and it is a 
selfevident truth, that the heart cannot yield to motives and 
resist them at the same time. 

Should it be said, that, according to the view which has now 
been taken, regeneration is not a moral, but a physical change, 
we would reply by asking, What, according to this view, is 
supposed to be done? Not that any change is wrought in the 
substance of the soul, — not that any alteration is effected in the 
structure of the mind,— not that any new substance is created 
and infused into the soul; — but that a change 1s wrought in those 
moral affections of the soul, to which all the commands of God are 
addressed, and which constitute the principle of all accountable, 
voluntary action. By an immediate act of divine power, the 
sinner is brought to love what before he hated. Is this a physical 
change? Is the sinner’s moral agency impaired? Not in the 
least. In his last exeréise of hatred, he was amoral agent. 
In his first exercise of love, he is a moral agent. And when has 
his moral agency ceased? ‘The change is entirely a moral change. 
It is as much so as it could be, if it were produced solely by the 
influence of motives, without any supernatural agency whatever. 





OBSERVATIONS ON MEN, BOOKS AND THINGS. 


NEANDER’S GENERAL History or THE CHRIsTIAN RELIGION 
AND Cuurcn.— The second volume of Professor Torrey’s fine trans- 
lation of this invaluable work has just issued from the press of 
Crocker and Brewster. Translation and imprint are nobly executed. 
The undertakers have gone too far to stop. They must complete 
this important enterprise. Though we largely noticed the work on 
the appearance of the first volume, we will add a few remarks on 
the general subject. One of the old writers speaks of history, as “a 
velvet-study and_recreation-work.” To this remark, ecclesiastical 
history seems to be an exception. And yet it is an interesting labor to 
wander among ruins, and to dig for treasures among the rubbish 
of the past, especially with a Neander as guide and expositor. As 
it is sung in Wharton’s Sonnet on Dugdale’s “ Monasticon,” 





















A NEW ABSURDITY. 


* While cloistered piety displays 
Her meuldering scroll, the piercing eye explores 
New manners and the pomp of elder days, 
Whence culls the pensive bard his pictured stores: 
Nor rough nor barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers.” 





The best plan for the student of church history, is first to have his 
principles firmly rooted and grounded in the Scriptures, where we 
have the purest and most primitive Christian antiquity. Let his 
foundations be in the Bible. Tertullian has excellently said, in the 
fourth book against Marcion: “That is truest which is first, that is 
first which is from the beginning; that is from the beginning which is 
from the apostles.” The scholar who acts on this principle, will 
readily detect the numerous errors of the Fathers; for “there is no 
false way,” said John Cotton, “but is an aberration from the first 
institution.” Such a scholar will agree with Lord Bacon, that 
“antiquity without truth is a cypher without a figure :” —and with 
Cyprian, that “old custom without truth is a mouldy error.” Such 
study is exceedingly instructive as to human nature and the sov- 
reignty of God. Dr. Bogue of Gosport used to read the newspaper 
every day “in order to see how God is governing the world.” And 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby remarks of the same kind of reading, that it is 
“one of the most painful and solemn studies in the world, if it be read 
thoughtfully.” How much more important, in these respects, must be 
the perusal of the extended records of the past. This study stands 
next to biblical theology, which it greatly illustrates and confirms. 


A New Assoropity. — The infidelity which lurks in the blood of 
this generation breaks out in so many unexpected spots, that it would 
be superfluous to feel excessive astonishment on finding its eruptions 
pimpling the fair face of lovely Oberlin. In the “ Quarterly Review,” 
published at that place, President Mahan has started a new notion 
about the three books of Solomon. He maintains that the Proverbs 
of Solomon is an inspired book, written “in the days of his purity 
and peace.” Canticles is not inspired, being merely a filthy love-song, 
penned when its author had wholly fallen from grace. Ecclesiastes is 
a piece of rank infidelity, composed when the Jewish king had become an 
open apostate. Still, these two uninspired and odious books were placed 
in the sacred canon by inspiration of God, as documents illustrative of 
these successive states of the mind of the son of David. This is the 
theory! Was ever anything of the sort more stupid? Surely its 
inventor is “no Solomon” for wisdom, whatever he may hereafter be 
for defection. That the sacred writer was once in grace, and that he 
fell far and foully from grace received, and that we have no distinct 
record of his recovery, must be allowed. But that he fell from grace, 
either totally or finally, is what we cannot believe, for reasons too 
many to be stated here. But the strangest part of the tale is, that 
the love-song and the infidel-tract should be inserted in the canonical 
Scriptures by dictate of Inspiration. And there they have been ever 
“since, edifying the Church of God, in happy unconsciousness of the 
true nature of these documents, till a man was born, some fifty years 
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ago, who, by inspiration, or some surer way, has exposed them! A 
fine compliment to the spiritual discernment of the whole Christian 
world, which, for thousands of years, has been feeding its piety with 
love-sick sensuality and godless impiety! It has been supposed that 
the aid of Inspiration was needed, not to foist such pernicious trash 
into the records of our faith; but to be our safe deliverance from the 
taint of impurity and infidelity. This is all that is wanted from 
Inspiration. The divine who could broach such a long-eared scheme 
as we are receiving from that corner of Ohio, ought to be decorated 
with the honorary degree ot “ Donkey Donkorum “from the University 
of Assford.” 


LecTuRES ON CurisTIAN CHARACTER. — Some men, not trusting 
to executors, have their monuments built, and their epitaphs written, 
long before their own demise. Dr. Bates has prepared his monument in 
this volume; though it is to be hoped, that it may be many years ere 
he shall be called to rest beneath it. It is an elegantly printed vol- 
ume ; and a “ Christian character ” which shall be completed in as good 
style, will come much nearer to perfection than anything they “will 
ever see at Oberlin. ‘The peculiarity of the book is, that it is almost 
the only volume, of such size and finish, written by a modern ortho- 
dox divine on the subject of morals. In the middle ages, such labors 
were very common; but in modern times, they have been too much 
given up to unevangelical high-church-men, and to Unitarian no- 
church-men. Dr. Bates presents the subject of morals as it appears 
from an orthodox stand- -point ; and his hints on the consevence will be 
useful to such as have conscience enough to apply them. We perceive 
that the good Doctor stoutly contends for disinterested benevolence, in 
the face of a gainsaying world, which, on this point, is rendered 
unbelieving by its intense selfishness. He will find a brave and 
generous backer in Schiller, who says, like a fine German Hopkinsian : 
“T freely confess, that I believe in the re ality of a disinterested love. 
I am lost, if there is no such thing; I give up the Godhead, immor- 
tality and virtue. For these hopes I have no proof left me, if I cease 
to believe in such a love. A spirit which loves itself alone, ¢s @ 

floating atom in infinite empty space!” 


Tur Payson Cuurcn.— This is an orthodox church in South 
Boston, regularly organized; but owing to certain circumstances, 
very little j is known of it. To gratify those who would like to know 
its condition, we have taken pains to ascertain the following facts. 
At its organization, in July, 1845, it consisted of fifty-six communi- 
cants. In the November following, Mr. Fairchild was installed as 
pastor. Up to the beginning of this year, fifty-six have been added 
by letter and profession, thus doubling the number in little more than 
two years. Of these, thirty-eight are males, and seventy-two are 
females. Two have been removed by de ath, ‘and four dismissed to 
other churches. “Their place of worship,” in the language of our 
informant, who is not connected with it, “capable of seating between 
three and four hundreds, is so well filled on the Sabbath, ‘that they 
already begin to feel the necessity of a new meeting-house to accom- 
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modate the increasing number of hearers.” The Sabbath School 
contains above one hundred children. 


Memorr or Mrs. R. G. Wesster. — This is a biography quite 
out of the ordinary course. The compiler has made a hundred-fold 
more use of his scissors than of his. pen. His responsibility lay 
chiefly in choosing and refusing the matter afforded by thousands of 
pages of letters and journals. We have never seen a human soul, in 
its real working and construction, turned out so nakedly to the public 
view. But it will bear the close inspection. There is a multitude of 
things, which, taken separately, the ungodly or the fastidious might 
turn into ridicule ; but no man can read the whole, without wishing in 
his heart that he were possessed of such a character. It is, indeed, 
almost repulsive to find youself brought into such complete acquaint- 
ance with the “hidden life” of one whom you never saw. You find 
all the items of courtship, and their connected emotions, and the like 
private matters, brought out with a startling frankness. But if 
biography is to be written at all, is it honest to write it in any other 
way? Is it a life, which leaves out of view, the main things which 
went to make up that life, in its most constant and absorbing interests ? 
Must the author who would rescue a precious memory from the 
devouring grave, be “as the shepherd who taketh out of the mouth of 
the lion, two legs, or a piece of an ear?” Most biographies are like 
those stuffed skins, full of straw and stubble, which stiffly present the 
original as it appeared superficially, and in one posture, and not as it 
was, at all times. They give us merely men and women in general, 
and not the particular person, in the life of nature and fact. They 
are like the speech of the exhibitor of wax statuary, who thus shows 
you the effigy of Gibbs, the pirate: “This is the identical halter which 
hanged him. This hair of his head and whiskers was taken from his 
person after execution. These are the very clothes in which he went 
to the scaffold. In short, you almost have the man himself before 
you!” Mr. Stone furnishes no such shams. He has presented the 
real life of a clergyman’s consort, such as it is in the rural parishes 
of New England. Only it is a life unusually pervaded throughout 
all its principles and affections, by that fervent piety which delights in 
practical goodness. But those who would see for themselves the merits 
of this remarkable book, must trouble Crocker & Brewster for a copy. 





MONTHLY RECORD. 


Religious Interest.— We rejoice to be able to say, that an in- 
terest in religion, of very satisfactory character, is pervading many 
of the churches in this region. From pastors in this city, and around 
it, we learn that conversions are taking place, and that deep serious- 
ness rests upon the assemblies of the people. None but the usual 
means of grace have been employed. In some instances, persons 
under conviction have refused to attend an inquiry-meeting, who have 
yet sought their pastor at his home. ‘The stillness of the work, the 
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deepness of conviction, and the marked character of many of the 
conversions, give hope, that, if the kingdom of heaven comes not with 
so much of outward demonstration as in some former days, there will be 
as much of true religion and real increase of strength in the additions 
made to the churches. This interest seems to be hardly so deep in 
the church, as among the impenitent, who seem to be pressing into the 
kingdom of heaven, in a manner which illustrates the sovereignty of 
God, who can save men, if he will, without the agency of his people. 


An Unlucky Proof-Text.— Several petitions for the abolition of 
capital punishment have been referred by the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts to a committee. The petitioners had a hearing a few weeks 
ago. Among their advocates was Mr. Rantoul, who is so zealous to 
have the Mexicans capitally punished by wholesale, for some crime 
against our nation not exactly understood. Though he will not go to 
be one of the headsmen himself, he literally girds swords on the thighs 
of such as are willing to act as executioners in his stead. Next to 
him was Mr. Garrison, who, in his zeal for the abrogation of the 
death-penalty for murder, asserted that manslaughter was not so great 
a crime as man-stealing. ‘To prove this, he appealed triumphantly to 
the Bible, and astonished his hearers by reading the divine command: 
“He that stealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he be found in his 
hand, he shall surely be put to death.” Now if this passage has enough 
of divine authority to prove that kidnapping 1 is worse than murder, 
it must also prove that capital punishment is divinely enjoined in such 
cases of extreme wickedness. The significant looks of the Committee, 
and the ill-suppressed mirth which ran round the hall, must have con- 
vinced the oratorical gunner, that the recoil of his piece was much 
more damaging than its discharge. 


Great Names.— We have had occasion to notice some attempts 
to exalt Episcopacy, by parading in the papers the names of distin- 
guished men who have come to its communion-table. As this is, on 
many accounts, a highly objectional practice, we will notice another 
instance of it, in the case of the late Chancellor Kent, who has been 
claimed by an E piscopal paper in New York, as having become a 
decided Episcopalian by inquiry and conviction. The story, however, 
is spoiled by Rev. Dr. Stone, a distinguished minister of that church, 
and son-in-law to the honored chancellor, who has made a _ public 
statement to the effect, that the great civilian lived and died a Congre- 
gationalist in his principles. We consider the manliness and candor 
of Dr. Stone, as being far more honorable to his sect, than the fine 
story he has demolished. His denomination numbers man y great and 
good men; and if it had more like him, it would afford a better reason 
fur conforming to it than any other argument we have seen. 


Demise of John Quincy Adams.— This distinguished statesman 
has met with an enviable end. He has fallen with his armor on, at 
the post where he has long served his country as a vigilant sentinel of 
freedom, and where he has nobly fought the fight “of liberty. He 
lived unvanquished, and fell in the arms of victory. He was blessed 
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with early religious training. During his long and eminent public 
life, he was ever the open friend of the Sabbath and the sanctuary, a 
daily student of the Bible, and a man of prayer. If on any point his 
faith was imperfect or unsettled, he was ever drawing closer up to the 
Scriptural rule ; and in his last years, he avowed that, in theological 
opinion, he came nearer to the standards of the Presbyterian Church 
than to any other. He always owned his indebtedness to religion, 
which had made him all he was. 

Few men have a better right than Mr. Adams, to adopt the lan- 
guage of Dryden, when speaking of his old age: “ What judgment I 
had increases, rather than diminishes ; and thoughts, such as they are, 
come crowding in so fast upon me, that my only difficulty is to choose, 
or to reject; to run them into verse, or to give them the other har- 
mony of prose.” 

No man among us ever had such funeral obsequies. He was 
borne from the seat of government to his grave, by the nation. A 
congressional representative from each State and territory attended 
his remains to the family-vault at Quincy. The whole journey was 
an extended funeral procession. At Philadelphia, his remains were 
guarded in the Hall of the Declaration of Independence, where our 
national freedom was consummated. And at Boston, they rested in 
Fanueil Hall, where our freedom was cradled. 

Mr. Adams is stoutly claimed by the Unitarians as a bright orna- 
ment of their order. If he really belonged wholly to them, they 
must regard it as a strange blot upon his religious character and 
memory, that he should bestow, at Washington, where he mostly 
resided, the weight of his influence against what he regarded as truth, 
and left his own faith to suffer and languish. For twenty-seven years, 
there has been a Unitarian chapel at Washington. It has always 
been feeble, and in no very high repute. It has needed all the sym- 
pathy and support of its real friends. But Mr. Adams, for nearly 
twenty years, has been known as a member of a Presbyterian congre- 
gation in that city. He has represented it repeatedly in public con- 
ventions. He so announced himself at a Unitarian Festival to which 
he was invited in New York. He advanced, at one time, two thousand 
dollars to relieve the Presbyterian church from embarrassment, and 
expended the whole sum in supporting its public worship. During 
all this time, he was either out of sympathy with Unitarianism, or 
else he was ashamed to give his faith that pecuniary and personal aid 
which it needed. 

While we are upon this point, we will further allude to the fact, 
that many of the famous men, under whose shadow Unitarians delight 
to dwell as the bulwarks of their faith, have been very unwilling to 
do homage to that system. Dr. Channing, in a published volume, 
makes an apology for allowing his name to be used by the Unitarians. 
Judge Story, while at Washington, rarely attended the Unitarian 
chapel. Mr. Webster, when leaving the ministrations of that sect, ig 
said to have compared its preaching to the “ throwing of shot on. 
shingles.” Dr. Lowell, in an official document, ordered by the West 
Church in Boston, of which he is Senior Pastor, has repudiated, for 
himself and his church, the name of Unitarian. Dr. Pierce, at the last 
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Convention of the Congregational Ministers of this State, indignantly 
repelled the charge of being a Unitarian. And yet, we suppose, that 
no one doubts that all these were Unitarians. Such facts are very 
unaccountable, if their system is really reputable, or has anything 
worth defending. Unitarianism seems to have no martyrs. ; 


A Rhetorical Monopolist.— Rev. Dr. Bushnell of Hartford, is 
invited to deliver the oration before the Phi Beta Kappa, at the 
next Commencement of Harvard College. He is also invited to 
preach before the graduating class at the Divinity School in Cam- 
bridge, where Unitarian ministers are trained under the auspices of 
Governor Briggs and the Commonwealth. We learn also, that the 
Porter Rhetorical Society in the Theological Seminary at Andover, 
after several unavailing attempts to procure an orator elsewhere, have 
applied to Dr. Bushnell, who favored them in the same way a few 

ears ago, to give their address at their next Anniversary. We hope, 
that he will accept and fill all these honorable appointments, for no 
man is better able than he to afford it. He has a broad and “com- 
prehensive” mind. He is a ful/ man. He is, to employ a sublime 
comparison, like a sack of beans; stick the knife where you please, 
and they will be sure to run! Though he has no occasion to use 
economy in such matters, we wish that he would make the same dis- 
course answer for the divinity schools both of Cambridge and Andover. 
It will be curious and instructive, to see which class of hearers will 
relish it the most. 


Meadville Theological School.— This is a Seminary in Penn- 
sylvania, where four professors train some two dozen students for 
the ministry. It is supported by the Unitarians and the Christ-ians. 
The former furnish, as we understand it, most of the money; and the 
latter, most of the men. Seven of the Christ-ian students have with- 
drawn, on account, as they allege, of the unfavorable influences of the 
place. No doubt, their case must have been a hard one. 


ORDINATIONS, 
Feb. 16. Mr. Abraham Jenkins, Jr., Fitzwilliam, N. H. 
Mar. 1. Mr. Ezra Newton, Shutesbury, Ms. 
“« « Mr. Josiah Merrill, White River Village, Hartford, Vt. 
« = Mr. Thomas Wilson, Second Church, Palmer, Ms. 
9. Mr. Frederic A. Reed, Cohasset. 
DEATH OF MINISTER. 


Rey. William Pidgin, Portland, Me. x. 76. 


CHURCH ORGANIZED. 
Mar. 16. Winthrop Church, in South Malden. 




































as the Christian Observatory, set for the defence of the faith and 
practice of the Puritans, is needed by the Christian community ; and 
that its extensive circulation would highly subserve the cause of evan- 
gelical truth, and of a pure and wholesome literature. From the 
ability and spirit with which it is conducted, they also believe, that it 
will prove an attractive, as well as an instructive and useful, visiter, in 
any intelligent Christian family that may receive it. They therefore 
commend it cordially to the confidence and support of all with whom 
their opinion may have influence. | 
Epwarp Hircucock, — 
Wu. S, Tver, 
AARON Warner, 

: BE. S. SNe. 

Amherst College. 


I have examined, with considerable care, the first numbers of the 
Christian Observatory. The result, in my own mind, is a decided 


conviction, that the work is one of great value. It is a periodical for 


the times; and it will commend itself to all who love, and who would 
have others love, the faith of our puritan Fathers. 

I regard it as especially adapted to the wants of this community, 
and should be glad to see it in as many of the families of my congre- 
gation as may feel able to take it. E. Y. Swirt. 


Northampton. 


I have read, with much pleasure, the. Christian Observatory. A 
periodical of this character is much needed at the present time, when 
such onsets are continually made upon the ‘* faith delivered to the 
saints.” This work is conducted with ability, and is sufficiently cath- 
olic in its spirit to meet the approbation of every lover of those_re- 
ligious sentiments which the Puritans of New England imbibed, and 
under whose influence the churches reposed and flourished for two 
hundred years. I hope it may receive sufficient patronage from the 
Christian public to ensure its success. Samuet Oscoon. 


Springfield. 


Tne subscribers hereby express their conviction, that such a work 
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7 Hilivoas, May 5th, 1847, 

I have oad with much interest the numbers of the Christian Obser- 

vatoty. I heartily approve of its plan, its object, and its execution, 

It is just such a work as is needed in our churches ; and I earnestly 

hope that it may obtain an extensive circulation, highly adapted, as 
it certainly is, to promote the cause of truth and piety. 

J. Hawes. 


New Braintree, Feb., 3, 1848. 

T have carefully and with much pleasure perused nearly the whole 
work. Its objects, and the manner of accomplishing them, are such 
as cannot fail of securing the approbation of those who love the great 
principles which led our pilgrim fathers ‘* to seek a country,”” and who 
desire to see those principles sustained, and transmitted to future gen- 
erations. [am especially pleased to find the Bible occupying so 
prominent a place on the pages of the Observatory, and treated as 
the Word of God, and defended from .the assaults of semi-infidelity 
which it has had to encounter in these latter days. This is wha; I 
think to be needed by the people at large. 

| Joun Fiske. 


Tue Christian Observatory has thus far fulfilled all my anticipa- 
tions. I cannot doubt, that it will be eminently useful. I can most 
cordially commend it to the very favorable regards of all those friends 
of Zion, who have a peculiar pleasure in a sentinel, whose trumpet 


“will never “ give an uncertain sound.” 


Salem. SamvuEL M. WoRcESTER. 


CHRISTIAN OBSERVATORY. 
VOLUME FIRST. 


™~ 





yey 


Tue first volume of this work, for 1847, contains a series of arti- 
cles on the Inspiration of the Bible ; another on the use and necessity 
of creeds; another exposing the mistakes and misstatements, in dis- 
paragement of Orthodoxy, made by ex-president Quincy in his History 
of Harvard College ; and another of lives and sketches of eminent 


Puritans. Besides these, there is a great variety of articles and re- 
views, none long, and many short and condensed, relating to subjects 
of religious and practical interest. The whole forms a handsome vol- 
ume, combining utility with entertainment. It may be had, on appli- 
cation at this office, neatly bound in cloth, at very moderate terms. 

















